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The International Studio and Its Supplements 

The International Studio. — An illustrated 
Magazine of Arts and Crafts. Subscription, 35 
cents per month ; $3.50 per year. Three Months’ 
Trial Subscription, $1.00. 

Color supplements and every species of black-and-white 
reproduction appear in each number. 

Modern Designs in Jewelry and Fans.— 

Bound in paper, $ 1-75 net. 

This volume comprises a sumptuous series of colored 
and of black-and-white plates, illustrating the work 
of the most distinguished modern artists of all 
nationalities, who have devoted their genius to 
these refined crafts. 

English Water-Colour. —Eight parts. In port¬ 
folio. $8.00 complete. 

This supplement presents a series of exact coloured 
reproductions of the most notable works in English 
Water-colour from the days of its initiation up to 
and including the work of artists of the present day. 
The coloured plates in this publication are repro¬ 
duced by an expensive special process which gives 
the nearest facsimile effects ever yet obtained. 

Modern Etching and Engraving. —Bound 
in paper, one volume. Price, $2.00 net. 

The co-operation of all the leading etchers and en¬ 
gravers of the world has been secured and it is 
possible therefore to present to readers of the special 
Summer Number for 1902 reproductions of the 
best work of the most distinguished artists of all 
nationalities. 

Modern British Domestic Architecture 
and Decoration. —Edited by Charles Holme. 
Bound in paper, $2.00 net 

A combined work of sumptuous illustrations in color 
and black-and-white ; together with full descriptive 
letter-press. 

Modern Pen Drawing. —European and Ameri¬ 
can. Edited by Charles Holme. Bound in Cloth, 
$4.00 net. 

The purpose of this book is a simple one, namely, to 
give typical and varied examples of contemporary 
pen and ink drawings, and in this field it is without 
a rival. The illustrations are of the highest class 
in reproducing work. 

Some Technical Arts and Crafts Books 

The Decorative Work of Robert and 
Janies Adam. —Being reproductions of plates, 
illustrating Decoration and Furniture, from their 
“Works in Architecture,” published 1778-1812. 
Imperial Folio. $12.00 net. 

Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepple- 

White.— Furniture Designs. Reproduced and 

arranged by J. Munro Bell. Large 4to. $15.00. 

The Renaissance in Italian Art.— A Hand¬ 
book for Students and Travellers. By Selwyn 
Brinton. Illustrated. In 3 parts. i2mo. Part I, 75 
cents net 5 Part II, $1.25 net ; Part III, $2.00 net. 

The Chippendale Period in English Fur¬ 
niture. —By K. Warren Clouston. With 200 
Illustrations. Large 4to. $10.00 net. 

Plastering, Plain and Decorative _By 

William Millar. A Practical Treatise on the art 
and craft of plastering and modelling, with about 
300 illustrations. With an Introductory Chapter, 
entitled, “A Glimpse of its History,” by G. T. 
Robinson, F. S. A. Large 4to., $7.50 net. 

Examples of English Medieval Foliage 
and Coloured Decoration, taken from 
buildings of the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 

By James K. Colling. With descriptive letter- 
press. With 76 full-page lithographic plates and 79 
illustrations in the text. Large 4to. $ 10.00 net. 

Some Architectural Works of Inigo 

Jones. —A series of Measured Drawings and other 
Illustrations, with descriptive Notes. By H. Inigo 
Triggs and Henry Tanner, Jr. With 40 plates, 
together with 40 further Illustrations. Imperial 
folio. $15.00 net. 

Details of Gothic Architecture. —Measured 
and Drawn by James K. Colling, Architect. 
Illustrated with 190 Plates. 2 vols. Large 4to. 
$18.00 net. 

JOHN LANE T 67 E FiFTH LE AVE H NUE D NEW YORK 
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rt EMPLOY ALL PPHEE5SES TO EUPMSH A PEPEEET PP//VT//VC 
PLATE THAT A PP/NTEP'CAN PP/NT FROM W/TH THE BEST PE5L/L75. 



OR 



PHOTO-ERA 



ILLUSTRATED MONTH IX 

THE. AMERICAN (JOURNAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 3 


BOSTONPHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


“The District School.” 

V' — l^rirkiA/ Wide-awake Teachers everywhere 
I OU IlllOW read the “PHOTO ERA” regularly? 

FOR THREE REASONS: 

1st—BECAUSE Photography is the latest and most successful edu¬ 
cational appliance; and, in the opinion of the best educators, is 
destined to revolutionize the science of education. 

2d—BECAUSE ‘‘The Photo Era” is the only publication in the 
country that follows the development of photography along 
educational and artistic lines. 

3d—BECAUSE The beautiful half-tone pictures and carefully written 
text of “ The Photo Era ” filled with new ideas, will help them 
to win fame and fortune in their profession. Why not join the 
army of “ Photo Era” readers, and become a winner? 

PHOTO ERA PUBLISHING CO., 

15c. a Copy. $1.50 a Year. Dewey Square, Boston. 



In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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SAVE ONE=QUARTER THE PRICE 



25,000 Sets to be Distributed Through 



Cyclopaedia Distributing Bureau 

Established to quickly introduce to the public this Great New Standard Reference Library 

Rprirl Olir Pmnrk^ftinn The Y ’ Sun c y cl °P ael| i a Distributing Bureau will supply 
CUU VrUI 1 1 wputsiuuil the introductory sets of Appletous’ Universal Cyclopaedia 
and Atlas at a discount of 25 per cent. Books delivered, carriage free, in the United States. Payments 
$3.00 monthly thereafter. 

Handsome display rooms at the office of the N. Y. Sun Distributing Bureau, 72 Fifth Avenue, corner 
13th Street, New York. 

There’s One BEST Cyclopaedia. JUST ONE 



Mail this N. Y. SUN CYCLOPAEDIA DISTRIBUTING BUREAU, 

Application. 72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Please send me, free of cost, booklet containing beautiful colored 
maps and illustrations and also full information regarding special 
offer and easy payment plan to the readers of “The Sun." 


Name 


Address 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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9he Stereo holograph 

This Camera is the most perfect 
instrument of its kind, producing the 
highest quality of Stereo Photographs, 
as well as single pictures of 4% x6^ 
size, it can nevertheless be carried 
in an overcoat pocket, as when closed 
it measures but 1% X7% x 5^ inches, 
and weighs only thirty-nine ounces. 
The price including Stereo rapid rec¬ 
tilinear lens and automatic Stereo 
Shutter is only 


The Anthony & Scovill Co. of New York 

122-124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 



HAVE YOU EVER SEEN 



IT is a handsome, 100 page, monthly magazine, 
* devoted exclusively to optics and opticians. Its 
page is 6x9 inches. Its articles are from the pens 
of the best and the greatest authorities in the optical 
world, and the text is profusely illustrated. 

The Optical Journal is the optical paper for you 
to take if you are interested in optics. If you don’t 
get The Optical Journal you don’t get the optical 
news. $1 peryear, 10c. acopy. Send for sample copy. 

FREDERICK BOGER, Publisher, 

36 Maiden Lane, Neyv York. 


THE PHOTO-MINIATURE 

is an illustrated Monthly Magazine of photographic 
information quite different from any other photo¬ 
graphic journal. It aims to tell the reader everything 
worth knowing about one branch of photography at 
one time. Thus, No 5 tells all about ‘'Stereoscopic 
Photography No. 14 all about “ Street Photography 
No. 24 all about “ Photographing Clouds," &e. Fvery 
number is a complete book in itself. Every number 
deals with a different branch of photographic work 
and tells its story in a plain and practical way—with 
charming illustrations,. 

THE PHOTO-MINIATURE 

is not tedious or long-winded. Its simplicity is one of 
its strong points ; its fulness of information is another. 
Nowhere else can you get so much photographic in¬ 
formation for so little money as in The Photo- 
Miniature. It aims to make photography interest¬ 
ing. It is made by those who know for those who 
want to know. There is not a dull line in it. Original 
from cover to cover. Its pictures show by example 
what clever workers are doing, often along the lines 
described in the text. The Magazine contains 48 to 56 
pages, with 7 to 17 full-page engravings, carefully 
printed on fine woodcut paper. A year’s numbers 
provide a more delightful as well as "a more interest¬ 
ing photographic library than can be had in any other 
way at any price. 

THE PHOTO-MINIATURE 

gives the photographic news of the world in pithy 
paragraphs in every number. The Magazine is never 
out of print; all the numbers published are always 
obtainable. The series now' comprises 85 numbers 
(Feb 1902) on as many different subjects. 25 cents per 
copy. No free samples. 52.50 per year. A Descrip¬ 
tive List may be obtained from tlie publishers on 
request. 

Tennant & Ward, 287 Fourth Ave. New York, U.S.A. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Descriptive Books with New Patent flaps 

ACCOMPANYING 

The "CHINESE" Tour-by Prof. James Ricalton, explaining 100 
Original Stereoscopic Photographs of the Chinese Empire. 

Price of Tour, including Book and Case, $17.75. 

The "ROMAN" Tour— by D. J. Ellison, D. D., explaining 46 
Original Stereoscopic Photographs of the Eternal City. 

Price of Tour, including Book and Case, $8.60. 

The "SWISS " TOUT —by M. S. Emery, explaining too Original 
Stereoscopic Photographs of Switzerland. 

Price of Tour, including Book and Case, $17.60. 

The " YOSEMITE" Tour —by Chas. Quincy Turner, formerly editor 
of Outing , explaining 24 Original Stereoscopic Photographs of the 
Yosemite Valley. 

Price of Tour, including Booklet and Case, $4.00. 

Any of the above sent express prepaid on receipt of price. 

ra.tu. underwood a underwood, sk*°- a-v 


(Eclectic y/fedical College 


of the Citg of 9?ew 2/ork. 


Excellent facilities. Chemical and Pathological J.laboratories. 

!Dispensary in Same Puilding. 

239 East Fourteenth Street. 

•S’or information and Catalor/uc address 


G. W. BOSKOWITZ, M. D., Dean. Or O. A. HYDE, M. D., Registrar 


tit rite for Sample of “ "Uhe Sc/ectic fPeview. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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University travel 

Comes the nearest to realizing the full 
cultural and educational possibilities of 
travel considered as something more than 
mere getting about. We embody its 
unique principles in 

SPECIAL ART AND HISTORY TOURS 
MUSIC AND ART TOURS 

AS WELL AS IN 

GENERAL TOURS 

DESIGNED FOR ALL CULTURED PEOPLE. 

New Spring Tour sails May ist, to Normandy, Nether- 
lands and Southern England . 

THE ART OF TRAVEL 

By Prof. H. H. Powers, Ph. D. Cornell University 

Is a discussion of the various problems of 
purposeful travel. The booklet (100 pages) 
will be mailed free on application. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 

ITHACA, N. Y. 



Delightful After Bathing. A Luxury After Shaving. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 

A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUIT- 
BURS, and all afflictions of the skin. For sore, blistered 
and sweaty feet it has no equal. Removes all odor of 
perspiration. Get MEXXEN’S (the original), a little higher 
in price , perhaps , than worthless substitutes , but there 
is a reason for it. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed for 35 cents. ( Sample free,') 

GPIRHARD MEIVIVEIV CO., Newark, JV. Jr. 



NOW is the best time to subscribe for the 


Journal of Education 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


WEEKLY, $2.50 A YEAR. 


n r p II II Q r new subscribers will receive all the numbers from the time their orders reach 
ULUHUOL us (provided mention is made of this offer) until the first of July, FREE, and 
a full year's subscription to July, 1903, ALL FOR $2.30. 


The editorial and business management feel sure that during the coming year the Journal will 
have a richer feast to offer its readers than ever before. It will be in the highest sense a professional 
journal, an educational newspaper, and a teacher’s daily help. Special attention will be given to the 
school interests of Boston and Vicinity, Greater New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and all other large 
cities. Nature study will continue to be a prominent feature. The best talent will be employed to 
prepare programmes and exercises for the proper observance of the birthdays of noted men, and ail 
school holidays. 

If you have never used the Journal, give it a trial during the coming year and be convinced of its 
merits. 

Subscription rates: $1.00 for five months; $2.00 a year in clubs of three or more to one P. O. 
address ; $2.50 a year, single subscriptions. Three weeks free. 

Remember our SPECIAL OFFER to new subscribers: Balance of this school 
year FREE and a full year's subscription to July, 1903, for $2.30. 


New England Publishing Company; 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 

203 Michigan Avenue, 44 East 19th Street. 20 Pemberton Square. 

In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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Published Quarterly. For the Studio, Home and School. 

THE ONLY MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD IN THE STEREOSCOPIC FIELD 


DANIEL J. ELLISON, D. D., EDITOR. 


VOL. II. 


SEPTEMBER, 1902. 


No. 2 



Listening to the Birds. 

“Yet 1 doubt not thro’ the ages, one in¬ 
creasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are 'widen’d 
‘with the process of the suits.” 

—T ENNYSON. 


CONTENTS: 
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PROF. JAMES RICALTON. 

HE dav I arrived in Ceylon, I learned of a proposed elephant 

Kraal, which was to be held in honor 
of the expected retirement of His 
Excellency, Governor Ridgeway, but 
did not expect that an unfortunate de¬ 
tention in the island would bring with 
it the fortunate experience of witness¬ 
ing a scene in Natural history which, 
by comparison, makes all the great 
“ zoos ” appear as fakes and mockeries 
and the “ Greatest Show on Earth ” 
as a plaything for children. 

Elephant Kraals are rarely held and 
usually signalize some important event. They 
are the national sport royal, a sort of Ceylonese 
Olympian game. It is what the Derby is to 
England or the Correda de tores is to the Span¬ 
iard. The natives travel from all parts of the 
island to witness the capture of these sagacious 
giants of the woods, they will even neglect the 
most important duties in order to attend. The 
Kraal is always organized by some distinguished 
Kandyan chief of wealth and influence. The 
recent kraal was organized by the Hon. S. U. 
W. Hulugalla, who has become renowned as 
a kraal organizer, as were his ancestors for 
several generations. 

After deciding upon a kraal the fates are 
consulted, for every herd has its own divinity, 
the good will of which having been obtained, 
the place of the stockade is determined and 
the work of its construction is commenced. 
This work requires the labor of many hundreds 
of men for months. The stockade is in the 
form of a quadrangle, enclosing about two acres of dense primitive jungle and is con¬ 
structed of tree trunks, from six to ten inches in diameter, sunk two feet into the 
ground and extending about ten feet above it. These are set two feet apart and sup¬ 
ported by two lines of transverse timber bound to the upright posts with “ jungle rope” 
or rattans. Heavy forked braces are fastened to the uprights from the outside. Heavy 
as are these timbers, and strongly as they are braced, they offer but little resistance to 
the prodigious captives, and a close line of men with guns is kept just behind the 
stockade by day, and in addition to the guards, a line of blazing fires is maintained 


THE GREATEST ELEPHANT HUNT 
IN HISTORY. 
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throughout the night. The ingress to 
this enclosure is by a converging stock¬ 
ade which extends some two hundred 
yards into the jungle. A dense part of 
the jungle is naturally chosen for the 
stockade, as offering the best allurement 
for the “drive-in.” Hulugalla told me 
that he had, altogether, engaged on the 
kraal nearly two thousand men, and many 
of these for several months. The services 
of this army of men were voluntary and 
without remuneration. The men love the 
excitement and they honor their chieftain, 
and thus cheerfully engage in the arduous 
and adventurous labors for weeks together, 
remaining day and night in the malarious 
jungle. The stockade, as we have said, 
involves a vast amount of labor, but that 
is not all; roads have to be made through 
the heavy tangled wood from the public 
road, which in this case passed through 
the jungle a half mile from the site of the 
stockade; streets have to be made in the 
neighborhood for the location of tem¬ 
porary bungalows and shacks to accom¬ 
modate the great army of visitors from all 
parts of the island. A portion of the main 
street leading in from the public roads is 
lined for some distance with “ botiques,” 
or native stores, supplied with such com¬ 
modities as might be wanted by all sorts 
of people on such an occasion. All these 
structures are of the most fragile and 
temporary character, being made of braided 
palm-fronds, called “cadjans;” the walls, 
the roof, the partitions, all are of cadjans. 
Even a government postoffice was erected 
of cadjans for the occasion, and a pavillion 
of cadjans for the Governor, carpeted with 
real carpet, well protected with mosquito 
screens and decorated with flags and bunt¬ 
ing. An ordinary kraal bungalow will 
cost about ten dollars. It offers shade and 
some degree of shelter, but is not guaran¬ 
teed to shed rain. Kraals, however, are 
not held in the rainy season. 


The jungle streets being cut through, 
the important houses being erected and 
the vast work of the stockade being com¬ 
pleted the drive is in order. This is 
accomplished as follows: The several 
Ratemahatmeyas or Native Chiefs with a 
host of followers line off in the jungle a 
quadrangular area from one or two miles 
square where elephants are known to be. 
These lines of men are called the beaters, 
and a line of beaters is called a “ rekna . ” 
Shouting and firing guns is constantly kept 
up to prevent the corralled animals from 
charging the encompassing lines. One 
herd is thus sometimes held for weeks be¬ 
fore the stockade is completed for the 
drive in.” In these lines, men are sta¬ 
tioned at about from twenty to thirty 
yards apart, and, during the nights, as be¬ 
fore mentioned, fires are kept burning by 
every man on the rekna line. The ele¬ 
phant is a nocturnal animal and nothing 
so terrifies him as fire. When a “drive in” 
is made, the line of beaters towards the 
stockade falls quietly back, while the rear 
lines advance with shouts and gunfire. 
This forward movement occurs at inter¬ 
vals until the stockade is ready, when the 
advance is made to a point near the con¬ 
veying lines of the outer stockade; then a 
halt is made until the governor and his 
staff are perched on the official stand and 
important personages are in readiness to 
witness the entrance of the mammoth 
‘ ‘dramatis persona. ’ ’ 

Finally, one evening, word was circulated 
that the “ drive in ” would take place on 
the following morning at eight or nine 
o’clock; but the herd had started, and 
being once in motion, it was found im¬ 
possible to hold it in check for an exact 
hour, and the great black sea of wild forest 
monarchs had entered the converging bar¬ 
riers by six in the morning, and by seven 
all were within the stockade. Before the 
herd has entered, no spectators are allowed 
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to appear within sight of the ingress, but 
when once the monsters are within, and 
the entrance is secured by heavy timbers, 
the people swarm around the stockade, 
clamber to the top of it, ascend trees and 
struggle to gain points of view; mean¬ 
while the poor immured creatures seem to 
suffer both humiliation and embarrassment; 
they slink into the center of the enclosed 
jungle, into the densest part of it, and turn 
their heads away from the stockade and 
the howling mob without. Chiefs in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country have been 
invited to bring their domesticated and 
trained elephants to the kraal to act as 
decoys in noosing the wild ones. These 
trained animals are wonderful creatures, 
and for several days before the “ drive in ”, 
many of them could be seen chained to 
trees about Kraaltown. When the herd 
is once inclosed, the greatest excitement 
prevails everywhere in the jungletown, 
especially around the stockade where 
thousands are peering into the close jungle 
to catch even a distant glance of the 
dark, surging mass at the centre of the 
enclosure, soon to become an arena. 

The first scene in the grand jungle 
drama is the entrance of the tame ele¬ 
phants for the purpose of breaking down 
the trees near the stockade to enable the 
spectators to see the herd and to witness 
the noosing. Ten or twelve large trained 
animals make a complete circuit of the 
inclosed jungle close to the stockade, break¬ 
ing down all trees that are an obstruction 
to the view of those outside ; this is really 
a marvellous operation. The mahouts 
mounted on the backs of the elephants 
ride from tree to tree giving verbal orders, 
such as “puru mak ” (butt and press down) 
which the noble creature instantly obeys, 
placing his head against the tree, crashing 
it down, and when the fallen tree is not 
entirely prostrate, places his foot upon it 
and treads it prone with the earth. The 


elephantine vocabulary is quite complete 
and well understood by the elephant. No 
reins, whip or spurs are required for most 
occasions ; he understands words when a 
horse only understands actions. So the 
work of breaking down the jungle goes 
on. The crashing is terrific. Trees up 
to ten inches in diameter go crashing down 
before his irressistible dynamics, great 
limbs are torn from the larger trees, and 
when a circuit of the stockade has thus 
been made by these giant tree-fellers, there 
is a swath of prostrate trees next the 
stockade as though made by some titanic 
mowing machine or an erratic cyclone. 

The second scene is the entrance of the 
decoy elephants for the noosing ; they are 
allowed to enter at a special opening in 
the stockade which is closely guarded and 
by which the noosed animals are taken 
out. Only large and well-trained animals 
are used as decoys. With the mahouts 
on their backs and an assistant for each 
mahout who assists with the powerful 
noosing ropes, an advance is made on the 
sullen, closely huddled herd in the densest 
portion of the enclosure. The noosers 
follow on foot close in the rear of the de¬ 
coys. Their function is the most perilous 
of all, for their safety depends on the 
sagacity and defensive skill of the decoys 
which they follow. The great noble 
creatures guard and defend the noosers 
with a vigilance and a cleverness that is 
both sublime and pathetic. The wild 
herd possesses an instinctive consciousness 
of the superiority of their domesticated 
brethren, and the decoys possess a similar 
sense that domestication is power, and in 
a stately line they advance right into the 
herd of over a hundred monsters. The 
great, black mass of life sways and breaks 
up into sections—it recedes. Members of 
the herd become separated and in their 
bewilderment and rage charge anything 
that may come before them. The noosers 
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dodge beneath the decoy. The decoy 
butts the aggressor savagely and drives him 
back into the herd. This is going on at 
several points in the herd at the same 
time. At the opportune moment when 
the wild animals are heading away from 
the decoys, the noosers slip the noose 
quickly under the lifting foot of an ele¬ 
phant, when it is drawn taut by the as¬ 
sistant on the back of the decoy, and 
having been made fast around the neck of 
the decoy, the latter is at once turned 
away from the herd and towards the stock¬ 
ade. Then the grand “ tug of war ” 
begins. The decoy drags by sheer power 
the roaring captive to some convenient 
tree, around which a turn is made, and 
then again the decoy forges ahead, draw¬ 
ing the captured animal over every ob¬ 
stacle, crushing down trees, and dragging 
logs and brush in his course. This, as 
before stated, is going on simultaneously 
at several parts of the herd, and all this 
while the roaring of the captives is some¬ 
thing truly awful, and can only be com¬ 
pared to a band of lions all roaring at the 
same time. Indeed the hideous volume 
of sound is much more powerful and ter¬ 
rifying than the roar of many lions. 
When they are once tethered they lunge 
viciously at everything that approaches 
them, and struggle in all manner of con¬ 
tortions to break their lashings and occas¬ 
ionally send forth doleful wails. After 
each noosing operation there is an interval 
for rest and for general adjustment of 
things preparatory to another onset. In 
this herd there were many cow elephants 
with calves, and it was wonderful to see 
how the mothers protected their young, 
the latter always, during the noosing 
stampede, keeping away from harm and 
directly under their mothers. Noosing 
operations, such as I have described, con¬ 
tinued at intervals throughout the day, 
and at the close of each day an auction of 


captured elephants is held, that is, after 
the chiefs and owners of decoy animals 
have received an equitable apportionment 
of the most desirable of those taken. The 
preferred animals are those half-grown. A 
tusker is the first choice if one should be 
in the herd ; but tuskers are very rare in 
Ceylon. Half-grown animals are not so 
difficult to raise, and are more easily tamed. 
The prices of the auction ranged from 
one hundred rupees (thirty-three dollars) 
to two hundred rupees (sixty-six dollars); 
but these rates are unusually low owing to 
the great number of elephants in the kraal. 
Some of the old and well-trained decoys 
are valued at two thousand dollars. 

It often happens that some elephants 
die or are killed during the kraal. I had 
early left a request with Chief Hulugalla 
that in case of the death of any elephant, 
I might have it. Elephant trophies are 
much sought after, and are very costly. 
Tails are mounted in silver. Ears are 
made into tea cosies. Portions of the skin 
are polished, and made into table-tops. 
The feet are the most valuable, and are 
made into ottomans, sewing-boxes, um¬ 
brella stands, etc. A foot, or rather the 
preserved skin of a foot sells here for from 
twenty dollars to fifty dollars, and mounted 
for twice that sum. On the second day 
a fine tethered captive broke a leg in his 
struggles to be free. I hastened to the 
Chief, who at once said, if she dies, you 
may have her (it was a cow). It should 
be explained that the Chief is a good Bud¬ 
dhist, and it is against the teachings of 
Buddha to take the life of any creature. I 
nodded a grateful acquiescence, knowing 
that sooner or later, it must die. Two 
days later I went to him again, saying 
Mr. Hulugalla, my poor beast is suffer¬ 
ing a slow and painful death.” “Well, 
you may dispatch,” was his reply. Know¬ 
ing that a number of trophy hunters were 
watching this prize, Maddock and I went 
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out to end the agony of my bulky gift at 
daylight. I had only an ordinary fowling- 
piece, and my companion said he would 
like to see any man kill an elephant with 
a shot-gun; however, I knew something 
about a shot-gun at very close range with 
bullets for shot, and did not hesitate. But 
when we arrived, my elephant was dead. 
During the night, a tethered captive had 
broken his tether, and was standing with 
bowed head mourning over his fallen com¬ 
rade, and would not allow us to approach, 
so we had to remain until the arrival of 
the decoys, when, for two rupees, I hired 
them to recapture and remove the weep¬ 
ing monarch. Maddock swore he saw 
tears falling, each of which would fill a tea¬ 
cup. I removed the tail, one ear, and the tip 
of the trunk, while my native skinner took 
a slab of inch-thick skin from the side and 
three from the feet, the fourth being de¬ 
stroyed by the fracture and the tether. 
The amputated feet included about four¬ 
teen or fifteen inches of the leg and each 


weighed about one hundred pounds. A 
saw is used to sever the bone, and the 
removal of all the bones from the feet is a 
very difficult and laborious task as the 
skin must be kept intact. This task was 
performed within our bullock cart on our 
homeward journey, and it required no less 
than five pounds each of arsenic and alum 
to preserve our trophies. There were four 
days of noosing characterized by such 
scenes as I have already described, and 
many other scenes and incidents novel 
droll and thrilling. 

Soon after the “drive in,” it was dis¬ 
covered that the herd contained a “ rogue 
elephant.” A rogue is an animal which 
has, for some reason, become a cast-out in 
his tribe, and is always extremely vicious 
and dangerous and bent on the destruction 
of everything that comes in his way. This 
rogue of the herd soon showed his caste 
and propensities by charging everyone who 
ventured an inch within the stockade. He 
was also a trouble and a danger to the 
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noosers. The managers decided to end 
his career of vice and ostracism. A prince 
and a lord were present who had more 
ambition than marksmanship. The priv¬ 
ilege of shooting the rogue was given to 
them. They started about it at a very 
short range and fired repeatedly at the 
defenseless beast without any apparent 
effect. The poor creature, carrying many 
bullets, wandered in desperation into a 
pond, where, at shamefully close and un¬ 
sportsmanlike quarters, the beast sank 
down in the water, not, as some said, so 
much from a fatal shot as from weight of 
lead, thirteen shots having been fired at him. 
The prince secured two of the feet of his 
murdered victim, but carried away no 
laurels for markmanship. I could not en¬ 
dure to see the “ rogue ” thus cruelly shot 
down, even though he had several times 
charged me, and sent me at top speed 
beyond his reach. But whether a rogue 
or a hero among his kind, none could tell. 
With elephants, as with men, much de¬ 
pends on the point of view. 

On the fifth night, as the result of fric¬ 
tion among the organizers, the rekna guard 
stationed along a portion of the stockade 
near the grand stand had withdrawn just 
at dusk. An hour later, when the impen¬ 
etrable pall cf jungle darkness had fallen 
over Kraaltown, terrified heralds flew along 
the pitch-dark streets shouting at the tops 
of their voices: “Lookout! The ele¬ 
phants have escaped ! ” Fifty wild, starved 
and enraged forest monarchs had demol¬ 
ished the pondrous barrier which had con¬ 
fined them so long and were scattering in 
every direction. Most of the Europeans 
and many of the native attendants had 
left for their homes. The remnant of 
visitors scattered among the bungalows and 
botiques were thrown into consternation 
by the ominous proclamation of the 
heralds. People snatched their guns and 
peered about their bungalows for conveni¬ 


ent trees, but the native instinct was wiser, 
and knowing that flame is the terror of 
the elephant, before one had scarcely time 
to think or decide what to do, fires had 
been built and flames were crackling and 
leaping up among the tangled foliage in 
every direction. Shouts and gun-fire and 
flames were kept up far into the night. 
Some of the escaped animals were mothers 
in search of their young, and, emboldened 
by maternal love, advanced right up to the 
botiques and were only intimidated by gun¬ 
fire and the concerted yells of the botique- 
keepers. As the night wore on, the half¬ 
hundred fugitives wandered farther and 
farther away into the limitless liberty of 
the boundless jungle. On the following 
morning we could still hear in the far dis¬ 
tance cow elephants bellowing for their 
calves, a mournful wail of bereft maternity. 
The stampede of the herd was the last 
event of this great forest drama, and it was 
indeed a dramatic ending and no loss to 
the organizers as it was intended after a 
few more captures to allow the remnant 
of the herd to return again to their native 
wilds. 

Now we must gather our paraphernalia 
and our trophies and commence our return 
journey of sixty miles. Sometimes we re¬ 
clined in the jolting cart and sometimes 
we walked. The slow pace of our 
bullocks even allowed us time to wander 
off into the jungle with our guns in 
search of large game, which I regret to 
say, though we sought for it most dili¬ 
gently, we did not find. My only bag 
worthy of mention was a rare specimen of 
the lizard tribe forty inches long. This I 
skinned at the “ Resthouse ” and added 
to my trophies. The events of the return 
are scarcely worthy of narration, but those 
of the great Kraal are among the most 
vivid and remarkable of a life not alto¬ 
gether without strange and thrilling ex¬ 
periences. 
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WE HAVE MET THE ENEMY, AND 

R. F. FRITZ. 


O LD Farmer Brown came chasing from the 
cornfield on the run, 

And he yelled: “Gad’s blood, Maria 1 Whar 
the duce is my old gun ? 

You go and get it for me, while I hunt the stuff to 
load, 

For Maria, there’s an agent coming up the River 
Road !’’ 

So she hurried to the milk house, and he bolted 
up the stairs, 

Where he emptied fourteen closets of their clothes 
and other wares, 

And he ransacked seven bureaus and the old hair 
trunk and all 

To find his powder horn upon a peg against the 
wall. 

So Maria brought the musket of the happy days 
of yore, 

And he found that it was loaded, had been loaded 
years before ; 

Then he cocked the ancient weapon and lay down 
behind the well, 

With grim intent of giving that ’ere agent such a 
smell 

Of powder smoke and sulphur, that, if it didn’t 
kill, 

It would drive him from the neighborhood of East 
Cucumberville. 

Meanwhile our friend, the agent, all unconscious 
of their wrath, 

Draws near the farmer’s fortress on the clover 
bordered path, 

And the trusty old Scotch collie comes frisking at 
his heels, 

In joyful yelps expressing the ecstacy he feels ; 

But the farmer by the well curb hasn’t quite the 
nerve to shoot, 

For he dare not slay the agent and the shepherd 
dog to boot. 

So the agent, patent leathered, with shirt waist 
and sailor hat, 

Smiles so warmly on Maria that she does’nt know 
where she’s at, 

And her dizziness is increased when she says 
‘ ‘ It’s plaguey hot! ’ ’ 

And he answers with a radiant “What a lovely 
place you’ve got. 

Don’t you know I fairly envy you your life amid 
the charm 

Of Nature, and the freedom that you have upon 
the farm ; 

Talk about your occupations, I think this the final 
test: 

W T hen the farmers quit the business, that’s the 
end of all the rest.’’ 


“ Well, this breeze is fine and bracing underneath 
this maple tree, 

And I’ve got some lovely pictures I should like 
to have you see. 

Place this glass against your forehead so it shades 
your face and eyes, 

And I’ll show you in five minutes all the lands 
below the skies. 

Here’s a picture of an iceberg, floating round in 
Hudson Bay, 

Gives you quite a chilly feeling even on so hot a 
day. 

Here’s a view of dread Niagara where the tons of 
water pour 

Down that awful, yawning chasm with the most 
terrific roar; 

And here are little porkers in a nest of corn- 
husks playing.’’ 

Then she cries “ Come, daddy, diese liebe Wo- 
oztelchen zu sehen !’’ 

Now the farmer makes his manners and the game 
goes gaily on, 

Till, the name upon his list, the agent curtsies 
and is gone; 

But soon as he the corner of the gravelly lane has 
turned, 

The farmer strokes his whiskers and mutters “ I'll 
be durned ! 

Here I meant to slay that duffer; but the woman 
took a look, 

And the smiling, clever critter has my name down 
on his book. 

But Egad ! There aint no discount on that stereo¬ 
scope machine, 

And them pictures is the dandiest John Brown has 
ever seen. 

I guess before he comes again we’ll have to make 
a raise, 

And do a little travelling on stormy winter days.’’ 

Many years have come and gone, since that sum¬ 
mer day so fair, 

Many hearts have ceased to beat, hopes have 
vanished into air ; 

Winter’s cold and summer’s bloom many times 
have passed away, 

But those “windows to the world’’, they alone 
have come to stay. 

They have gladdened many homes, widened many 
a hampered life, 

Strengthened many a faltering heart, eased its 
burden and its strife, 

Started many a noble thought, brightened many a 
stormy day, 

Blessings these most rich and fair, that can never 
pass away. 




SCHOOLROOM TRAVEL. 


^pHE autocratic Doctor Johnson pro¬ 
nounces : 

“ Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru;” 

the impressiveness of which dictum is a 
little diminished by someone’s witty para¬ 
phrase, “Let observation with extensive 
observation observe mankind extensively.” 
Tautological the doctor’s lines may be, 
but the art of a good writer often lies in 
his skill at concealing tautology; and even 


the paraphrast’s grinning version, 
in which he swears he uses “no art 
at all,” the admonition is still em¬ 
phatic, “observe mankind;” which is 
doubtless the point the good doctor desired 
to enforce. 

“Observe mankind extensively” is cer¬ 
tainly good advice, but the learned versifier 
omitted to indicate the ways and means. 
If a fellow has never been to China or 
Peru, how can he carry on the prescribed 
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observations? How would Dr. Johnson 
himelf have done so ? for his farthest jour¬ 
ney was into that Scotland where, according 
to his well remembered sneer, they feed 
men on oats, which in England is fodder for 
horses. Is it not likely that Dr. Johnson’s 
own observations on China or Peru must 
have been rather insubstantial, wide of the 
truth, in fact grotesque? For in his day, 
at least, there were but poor substitutes 
for travel. There were no photographs, 
no process illustrations. To be sure, there 
were books of travel; but seeing through 
other men’s eyes is a poor sort of obser¬ 
vation at best. It is seeing through a 
glass darkly; and where are the books of 
the travellers who have seen clearly, 
sympathetically, understanding^, without 
prejudices to twist and ignorances to blind 
their vision ? The great and peculiar value 
of travelling is that we see for ourselves, 
we see with emotional sight, we see what 
appeals to our interest and can be clutched 
by our apprehension (no one can really see 
anything else), and so we store up for all 
our future years a great fund of concrete 
images to be called on at occasion. 

It cannot be too often urged upon those 
who carry on the work of education, that 
the mind of the child is nourished and 
enriched mainly through its receiving 
abundance of concrete impressions. Minds 
must be brought into contact with re¬ 
alities. A dozen pedagogical maxims en¬ 
force this truth. The mind cannot grow 
upon itself. It must be fed. We cannot 
think unless we have things to think 
about, and the more we have seen and 
experienced, the more valuable and prob¬ 
ably correct will be our conclusions. Nihil 
in intellectu quod non prius in sensu. 
Hence the modern condemnation of “book 
learning,” “rote-teaching,” “words be¬ 
fore ideas,” “signs without the things 
signified,” and so on. Hence the modern 
demand for visualization in teaching— 


storing the growing mind with realities— 
through the laboratory method in teaching 
science, business usages, and so on; 
through the use of concrete illustrations 
in arithmetic; through field-work in geog¬ 
raphy and history; through the reading of 
literature itself, instead of books about 
literature. The mind rests when it deals 
first hand with reality. The concrete is 
the basis of mental life. 

In a way, this truth has always been 
more or less recognized. Men’s esteem 
of literary works, for instance, has in a 
great degree depended upon the amount 
of concreteness, sense of reality, contained 
in the pages read. In early times poetry 
was the literature of the people, because 
it was vivid with the actual, it was 
“simple, sensuous, passionate.” And 
from the time of Robinson Crusoe on 
to our own day fiction has been in the 
ascendant, because it is concrete, it deals 
with definite men and women in definite 
situations. The only other form of prose 
literature equally concrete is biography, 
and to this day a good piece of biography 
grips us as firmly as any novel; more 
firmly, in a way, for we know it to deal 
not only with the definite, but with the 
actual. Hence, when a man sick of spec¬ 
ulations, abstruse studies, or routine labors, 
has sought in vain for relief in the froth of 
fiction, let him have recourse to a good 
autobiography—such as old Villehardouin’s 
account of the crusade he assisted in, or 
Benvenuto Cellini’s story of his remark¬ 
able life, or Pepys’s naive diary, or, to take 
more recent examples, Ruskin’s “ Preter- 
ita,” or Stillman’s “Autobiography of 
a Journalist.” These are real books, and 
it may be said of each of them, as Walt 
Whitman said of his unique “Leaves of 
Grass,” that “he who touches this book 
touches a man.” It is recorded by Tre- 
lawney, in his Recollections of the Last 
Days of Byron and Shelley, that almost 
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the only kind of reading Byron really cared 
for was autobiography. Indeed, it is in 
this sort of book that we get as near as 
we ever may, outside of ourselves, to the 
mystery of the inner life of a man. 

But when all is said we come at reality 
in books only through interpreting word 
symbols by the power of our imagination 
and through the illumination afforded by 
our personal experiences. Books cannot 
furnish us with new perceptions of realities. 
They can remind us, recall to us, suggest 
to us what we have seen or experienced, 
and with their aid the imagination may 
construct, using the materials it has, more or 
less correct notions of what we have never 
beheld. We are brought a great step 
nearer the actual by pictures. It is a mis¬ 
take to suppose that mere amusement or 
entertainment explains our love of pictures. 
They go far to satisfy our desire for actu¬ 
ality, with the information the mind craves. 
Hence the importance of abundant illus¬ 
trations in school work can hardly be 
exaggerated. Children learn more from 
the pictures in their geographies than from 
the text. So the modern school-book in 
almost all subjects abounds in illustrations, 
and is thereby not so much embellished 
merely, as enriched in power to convey 
instruction. 

But in late years has been perfected 
something that, in my judgment, goes 
ahead of pictures, and quenches the 
mind’s thirst for the concrete almost as 
completely as the very object before the 
bodily sight. I refer to the stereograph. 
The art of illustration, as we all know, 
has been marvelously improved in recent 
years. Our commonest school-books to¬ 
day have process illustrations that for 
accuracy, delicacy and beauty are greatly 
superior to the best of sixty years since. 
Our ten-cent magazines are familiar mir¬ 
acles of picture-books. Certainly the 
human mind has been vastly enriched by 


this cheapening and perfecting of processes 
of illustration. But even the best pictures 
we still feel to be but pictures; they do 
not create the illusions of reality, solidity, 
depth. “The best in this kind are but 
shadows.” But with the stereoscope the 
wonder of photography is brought to its 
culmination. Man is a two-eyed animal, 
and the stereoscope with its two lenses 
that blend two pictures into one is like a 
pair of omnipresent human eyes, at the 
command of everyone. 

Omnipresent eyes ! The magic carpet 
we read of in the Arabian Nights was not 
so swift a transporter, nor to such remote 
and various regions. Goldsmith’s “Trav¬ 
eller,” who amid foreign scenes could sigh, 

“ My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee !” 
would (one is tempted to say) have been 
spared the pangs of homesickness had he 
travelled by the favor of the stereoscope. 
He could have an excellent substitute for 
going “to the uttermost parts of the 
earth,” and still retained the satisfactions 
of the man in the popular song who 
“never cared to wander from his own 
fireside.” One may imagine that the late 
Henry George, who taught that the earth 
is rightly the heritage and property of all, 
might have seen in the stereoscope at least 
a secondary means of bestowing upon 
disinherited men their God-given earth. 
For to see a thing with understanding and 
appreciation is about as much as to own 
it. I think it was Ruskin who said that 
if he looked upon a nobleman’s parks or 
jewels with a more appreciative eye than 
the nobleman’s, he really possessed them 
the more truly. “Finders is havers,” 
shouts the small boy when looking for 
something that has been lost. This may 
or may not be a great truth ; but it comes 
near being one, that seeing is having; and 
therein lies the value of travel. But the 
stereoscope gives us many of the most 
prized effects of travel, without the incon- 
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veniences and worries. Of course some 
travellers relish the little annoyances and 
mishaps of a journey, as giving flavor to 
the experience; but it is still for most 
persons no small advantage to be able at 
will to reach China or Peru (or to have 
in good degree the feeling of being there) 
without seasickness, delays, ticket-buying, 
and weariness. Besides, the most of even 
us grown-ups cannot afford to travel 
widely anyway. Yet armed with the 
stereoscope, as ancient Pistol was with his 
sword, we like him can exult, “The world 
is mine oyster!” 

Yet the most remarkable thing about 
the stereoscopic view is not that it trans¬ 
ports us to so many quarters of the great 
round earth ; but that it does it so com¬ 
pletely. We look upon strange peoples 
and unknown lands with our own eyes, 
not with another’s. We have a feeling 
that we are gazing upon reality. The 
tree-trunks are not lines upon a canvas or 
a printed page; they are solid, separate, 
growing. The objects we see take their 
positions in space, the scene has depth, 
vista, atmosphere, it is the real thing, and 
it stays for us as long as we desire to look. 
These Esquimaux, for example, are so real 
that one is almost embarrassed in scrutin¬ 
izing them so closely. It seems impolite 
to observe the dull earnestness of the man, 
the unlighted curiosity of the woman in 
her dirty sheepskins, and the more intelli¬ 
gent look of the one in the background. 
Like Whitman, observing a mother and 
child, we “study them long and long.” 
They are human documents. One mo¬ 
ment, and we likewise are gazing una¬ 
bashed upon the dignitaries of President 
McKinley’s Cabinet, and at very short 
range. Another moment, and we are 
seeing how pineapples and girls grow in 
Porto Rico ; the next, and far in the frozen 
north, we discern a great hill of crumbly 
snow rising from the waveless ice-gorged 


sea. Thus turn by turn, the burning 
tropics, the snow-draped peaks of the 
Alps, the wonders of the Yellowstone, the 
strange scenes of far India, and the cosy 
cottages of rural England, come before 
us,—not as mere pictures, but rather as 
realities. 



Mosque in Far India. 

The problem of enriching the minds of 
children with a manifold contact with the 
actual is solved by the stereoscope. Illus¬ 
trations in books, as I have said, are good 
and have contributed much to the great 
work of giving real knowledge, a store of 
visualized impressions for the mind to work 
with. But with the stereoscope in the 
school-child’s hands, he may range the in¬ 
exhaustible world almost as if on actual 
travel, because with a much keener feeling 
of self-transference than is possible with 
any other means short of the impossible 
travel itself. Is he to study history? He 
may be present at Secretary Hay’s eulogy 
on McKinley. Is it geography? He may 
behold all the lands and peoples of the earth, 
he may look upon Pelee’s eruptions or the 
work of the Mer de Glace, or, by the aid 
of specially prepared maps, he may come 
to know in detail the city of Rome as it 
is. Is it nature study ? Here is how 
bananas grow in Hawaii, or there is how 
the great trees of California reach heaven¬ 
ward. Is it commerce ? Here is the 
hurrying traffic of the East River, or there 
a vast log-raft on the wide Columbia. Is 
it art? Behold the marbles of Michael 
Angelo and Phidias. Is it literature ? 
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Here is the home of Irving, or here the 
village of Grand Pre. 



Oasis, Arabian Desert. 

One other striking advantage of the 
stereoscope is that by the use of it children 
may be trained to see. We are always 
surrounded by the concrete, 
but familiarity has staled its 
interest for us. The eager 
curiosity of the fast-learning 
infant is thus too soon lost. 

And as interest lessens, at¬ 
tention lags. If a boy is to 
be trained to see accurately, 
his interest must be engaged 
by that to which he is di¬ 
rected. It is because of the 
interest born of novelty that 
we observe so vividly and remember so 
well what we see when travelling. But 
precisely this interest may be aroused and 
kept alive by the stereoscopic views; so 
we can attain through them the first 
requisite in training the powers of obser¬ 
vations—sustained attention. This gained, 
the teacher may by proper questions grad¬ 
ually lead the child to see, whether in the 
scientist’s way, analytically, or in the 
artist’s way, synthetically. It is hard to 
say which way the stereoscope lends itself 
to the more readily and admirably. In this 
connection, too, no teacher needs to be 
told how valuable the stereoscope could be 
made in relation to language work and 
composition. For the great trouble in 
these exercises is that too often the child 
has nothing to say, no fresh impressions 


to record that seem to him worth setting 
down; and unless what he has seen and 
is told to describe or tell about seems 
worth while, he has no interest in the 
matter, and the exercise is savorless, a 
failure. 

May we not conclude, then, that the 
general introduction of the stereoscope into 
the schools would be of incalculable value 
in almost all lines of school work ? Notably 
it would put new life and interest into the 
geography, the nature study, the language 
work, while enriching the children’s minds 
with varied perceptions in many realms, 
which would remain part of their equip¬ 


ment and a source of their enjoyment for 
as long as they live. This newer, vivider 
appeal to the desire of the concrete is in 
line with the tendencies and aims of mod¬ 
ern education, it accords with the teach¬ 
ings of psychology, and it has the sanction 
of the universal experience that the world 
is interesting and eternally worth knowing 
about. When Mahomet found that the 
mountain would not come to him, he 
went to it. But modern science has 
worked more miracles than could Ma¬ 
homet’s prayers. As our children cannot 
themselves go out into the world in body, 
to see and possess it, let us nevertheless 
take them to the world, not in words only, 
or even in pictures only, but in the most 
vivid and satisfying way available, in stereo¬ 
scopic photographs. 



Pineapples in the fields of Mayagues, Porto Rico. 
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RECORD-BREAKING MT. PELEE. 

E. E. LEADBEATER. 


'JpHERE has always been to me a strange 
and almost horrible fascination about 
an active volcano, due, no doubt, to the 
fact that I associated with it the thought 
of extended conflagrations and buried cities 
and an appalling loss of life. I knew that 
there were three hundred active volcanoes 
in the earth at the present time, but I did 
not expect to have the opportunity of ever 
witnessing the effects of a modern eruption 
where the loss of life would exceed any¬ 
thing of a similar nature known in history. 

When, therefore, the news of the ter¬ 
rible calamity at Martinique reached me, 
I was anxious to visit the island to record 
its wonderful sights in the most realistic 
way, by stereoscopic photographs. 

Fortunately the opportunity to realize 
my desire came to me when I was com¬ 
missioned by Underwood & Underwood, 
with whom I am regularly engaged, to 
visit Martinique and stereograph the effects 
of the eruption in St. Pierre and vicinity. 

I left New York on the seventeenth of 
May on the steamer “Fontebelle” of the 
Quebec Steamship Company, and arrived 
off Martinique on the twenty-fifth. On 
the way down we stopped at St. Thomas 
about two hours, on the twenty-second, 
to inquire what the news was. Here we 
learned of the second eruption on the 
twentieth, which was worse than the first. 
We made another stop at St. Kitts on the 
twenty-third, but heard nothing new. On 
the evening of the twenty-fourth the 
Captain found that at the rate we were 
going he would land at Martinique that 
night, which, not caring to do, he slowed 
down to half speed so as to get there in 
the morning. About five o’clock in the 
morning we first sighted Martinique, but 
all we could make out was a spot of land, 
and above it were great, immovable masses 
of clouds. As we approached nearer we 


entered a shower of volcanic ashes and 
ran through it for an hour, after which 
the air became clear, and we could see 
Mt. Pelee quite plainly. Its summit was 
shrouded in dense clouds of vapor and 
ashes, while from vents lower down the 
mountain, poured forth volumes of steam 
and mud. The Captain steamed in and 
got pretty close to the shore, thus giv¬ 
ing us a near view of it. The moun¬ 
tain looked awfully jagged, its sides 
appearing as if cut up into numerous 
ravines. The prospect, as far as eye could 
see, was one of utter desolation, not a 
green thing was in sight and the contrast 
in colors, which contributes so much to 
making a landscape pleasing, was wanting. 
Everything from the sea clear up to the 
summit was all one color, a dull grey; no 
darker or lighter shade anywhere. The 
dreary aspect of the scene was absolutely 
indescribable. 

We steamed right along the low coast 
down to St. Pierre, arriving at about half¬ 
past eight in the morning. When we got 
off St. Pierre we saw a great mass of ruins, 
extending about two miles long and not 
quite a half mile deep. There were no 
signs of life anywhere. At the southern 
end of the city was a big pile of anthracite 
coal burning, a large glowing mass of red 
hot fire; about forty tons, as I found out 
afterwards. 

No attempt was made to land, however. 
An hour and a half after passing St. Pierre 
we reached Fort de France, nearly eleven 
miles by water. The town is of consider¬ 
able size and is quite a pretty place with 
its red-tiled roofs and white walls and 
graceful palms. There we landed and 
went directly to the hotel. Having secured 
a room and seen to the disposition of my 
baggage, but without waiting for anything 
to eat, I chartered a tug in company with 
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Prof. Angelo Heilprin of the University 
of Pennsylvania who represented the 
National Geographical Society, and others, 
and started for St. Pierre, landing there 
a little past noon on the twenty-fifth of 
May. The tug boat tied up to a buoy about 
two hundred feet out, and a rowboat took 
us to the shore. The water-line had not 
been changed by the great catastrophe. 

The first thing that struck me upon 
landing was the peculiar grey color to 
which I have already referred; it enveloped 
everything and was seen everywhere. 
This, of course, was caused by the pres¬ 
ence of volcanic ashes which not only 
covered the upper surface and all sides of 
things, but had even gotten underneath 
objects wherever possible. The air had 
been loaded with the ashes and just pressed 
them against everything. 

The next 
thing that im¬ 
pressed me was 
that almost all 
of the end walls 
were standing 
and the sidewalls 
were all down ; 
the roofs, tiles, etc. 
had been blown off 
or thrown down. The 
side walls were down 
because they were 
right in the path 
of the volcanic 
storm, the 
explo s i o n 
sweeping in 
a general 
directi o n 
from north 
to south. 

The walls were of masonry from two to 
three feet thick, and laid up in cement. 
To have hurled them to the ground the 
force of the eruption must have been 


terrific! Climbing over the ruins of the 
wrecked and silent town we encountered 
the only steel structure in St. Pierre, a 
bank building which had been three stories 
high. The great iron skeleton was all 
twisted and bent like a bundle of hair 
pins. Not a particle of wood was to be 
seen ; all had been consumed. The houses 
were filled with ashes and volcanic mud, 
the latter literally covering everything at 
the north end of the city to the depth of 
forty feet; at the south end it was not so 
deep. Once in a while we could see 
portions of an iron bedstead extending out 
of a mass of debris. We discovered one 
or two hand sewing machines which were 
pretty badly twisted up and we also found 
a piece of sheet iron wrapped tightly 
around a tree by the action of the volcanic 
cyclone. We stayed in the demolished 


town until five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and then left for Fort de France. We 
were glad to get away, for the sight 
of such wide spread devastation, with 
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appalling evidences of intense suffering 
and universal death on every hand, were 
exceedingly depressing. 

It was not until four days after that I 
was able, in connection with Prof. Heilprin, 
to complete arrangements for ascending 
Mt. Pelee. We drove to Trinita in the 
eastern part of the island, and then turned 
north and followed the road which skirts 
the east coast. We stopped at the house 
of the manager of Mr. M. F. Clerc, a 
French gentleman who owns a large sugar 
plantation at Vive. From where we stayed 
we had a good view of the mountain, 
from whose summit were pouring forth 
great masses of rolling and writhing clouds. 
The next morning, the sky being over¬ 
cast, we did not start for the mountain, 
but went to Basse Pointe, a village which 
had been completely submerged by mud 
to the depth of ten feet, and here we 
found, right in the middle of the streets, 
tremendous stones ten and twelve feet in 
diameter, which had been carried down 
the mountains by the mud torrents which 
flowed in rivers often eighty feet deep and 
at times reaching a depth of one hundred 
and fifty feet. The following morning 
Prof. Heilprin and myself set out to climb 
Mt. Pelee, taking mules and guides at 
Vive; and thus we ascended to about 
eighteen hundred feet above the sea level. 
We then left the mules in care of one of 
the guides and footed it up the “ Hog¬ 
back,” a path only a foot wide and five 
hundred feet in length, running along on 
top of a mountain ridge. Below us on 
either hand was a ravine twelve hundred 
feet deep and each ravine was cut by a 
madly rushing stream of muddy water. 
Some skeletons of trees were to be seen, 
but these were charred and leafless as 
though blasted by fire. The path was 
covered with volcanic mud which had 
become hard and made fine walking. 
When we reached the end of the “ Hog¬ 


back,” we started right up the mountain 
slope and, notwithstanding the intense 
heat, we continued to climb until we were 
within two or three hundred feet of the 
top, where we came upon a mass of small 
volcanic stones, which completely covered 
the mountain in all directions, and which 
had been thrown out in the eruption. 
These, as you may imagine, made it pain¬ 
ful climbing. 

When we started to make the ascent 
the sky was clear, but when we were 
about half way up it became cloudy. Still 
we pushed on hoping the rain would keep 
off long enough to allow us a view of the 
crater. When we got close to the sum¬ 
mit the clouds completely enveloped us, 
preventing us from seeing objects only a 
few feet away. Soon after, it began to 
rain. We thought it only a passing 
shower and so went right on to the top. 
When we reached the edge of the old 
crater, at an elevation of about four 
thousand feet, (the basin that had con¬ 
tained the Lac des Palmistes), it rained in 
torrents. We waited about fifteen min¬ 
utes hoping it would clear up and enable 
us to see something. Suddenly there 
crashed out of the very air above our 
heads a cannonading so terrific that the 
mountain seemed to quake and tremble 
before it. It took us some minutes to real¬ 
ize that it was a peal of thunder. Then it 
commenced to thunder and lightning inces¬ 
santly, and the thunder followed so quickly 
after the lightning that they seemed to 
come simultaneously. The awful lightning 
flashes came in sheets of flame and bolts of 
fire and were blinding rather than illumi¬ 
nating. Indeed, the thunder was so loud 
that we could feel the ground heave, as it 
were, under us, and the air about us vibrate. 
It rained so hard we could not see ten feet 
away, and so awed were we by the thunder 
and lightning, and so oppressed by the hot, 
sultry atmosphere, that we did not know 



The Picturesque Vive Plantation ([Clerc Estate), S. W. to Steaming Mont Pelee, Martinique. 
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but that we were being overwhelmed by 
another eruption. I placed my camera on 
the ground and lay upon it to keep it dry. 
But it rained through my clothes, and it 
must have penetrated even through my 
body, for the camera was soaked. Those 
frightful minutes when I lay on the 
ground shielding my camera, with the 
rain descending in perfect floods of water 
—I never knew it could rain as it did 
then—with the appalling thunder-charged 
flashes playing incessantly about me and 
the very air quivering with the rapidity of 
the detonations, and but a few feet away 
the seething, sweltering crater of the 
most destructive volcano the world has 
ever seen, will always stand out in my mem¬ 
ory as a weird and horrible dream. At 
last we could bear it no longer, and started 
to come down the mountain following 
our tracks as best we could. While de¬ 
scending the mountain we found that the 
heavy rains had washed gorges in the mud¬ 
covering of the mountain two to three 
feet deep and as, in the blinding rain, we 
frequently stepped on the edge of one of 
these gullies which, suddenly giving way, 
caused us to slip and slide most of the way 
down. When we got to the end of the 
“ Hogback,” where we left the mules, 
they and their keeper had gone. We found 
them later on farther down the mountain 
standing in the bright sunshine. We 
waited for some time to see if the moun¬ 
tain would clear up, in which case we 
would have re-ascended, but as it did not, 
we set out for Vive. 

Here, at the home of Mr. Clerc’s man¬ 
ager, we met Mr. George Kennon, the 
well-known explorer, also Mr. Jaccaci 
and Mr. Varian of the McClure’s staff, 
who had arrived from Morne Rouge dur¬ 
ing our absence. 

The second morning we took mules 
and went to Morne Rouge, a small 
village nestling far up the mountain side, 


and about three miles from the crater. 
Here we found quite a number of people. 
We went to a priest’s house, Father 
Mary, and found him very pleasant ; 
nothing of a calamitous nature had dis¬ 
turbed the quiet and beauty of this little 
village, it being on the southern side of 
Mt. Pelee in a different direction to the 
course taken by the eruption ; simply a 
few ashes fell, and the vegetation, having 
been washed by the recent heavy rains 
was nice and green. Still the people here 
were in a state of constant fear, and they 
inquired eagerly of us as to what we 
thought about the possibilities of danger. 
We said we did not think there was any 
danger, and did our best to quiet their fears. 
We left some money to the many hungry 
ones we found there and went away. 

Right in the town of Morne Rouge is 
an elevation called the Hill of Prayer, from 
the fact that here is a station of the Cross. 
From the top of this hill, looking off 
toward St. Pierre, the first hill you can see 
looks green and fresh and perfectly natural; 
a little beyond that is another hill upon 
which houses were standing, but all the 
verdure had gone. The trees were 
still there but without a leaf on them. 
Beyond that again is the Hill of Destruc¬ 
tion, having nothing on its surface but a 
mass of mud; houses, trees and vegetation 
were all gone ; back of this again is the 
desolate, steaming slope of Mt. Pelee. 
We went back to Vive, and the next 
morning being still rainy, and as the rain 
promised to continue indefinitely, we re¬ 
turned to Fort de France. 

On June fifth, Prof. Heilprin, Messrs. 
Kennon, Jaccaci and Varian and myself 
chartered a tug boat to visit all the deserted 
towns on the north coast. Leaving Fort de 
France we steamed in a northerly direction 
for about an hour, when it started to rain 
in torrents. We went around the island 
nearly as far as Basse Pointe, but it rained 
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so hard and the surf was running so high 
that it was impossible to make a landing 
at any of the towns. We steamed slowly 
back hoping for the rain to stop, but by 
the time we arrived off St. Pierfe it was 
still raining. At Prof. Heilprin’s request we 
ordered the Captain to stop off the coast at 
this point in order to allow the Professor 
opportunity to make some scientific inves¬ 
tigations in regard to fumaroles. Mr. 
Kennon and I remained on the tug while 
the others went ashore. They had been 
gone about half an hour, when I noticed a 
white vaporous mass rising from the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain, and suddenly there 
was an eruption of vast clouds of steam from 
the top of the mountain, while at the same 
time enormous masses of dark yellow 
clouds burst forth some distance lower 
down, and these mingling together, rose 
perpendicularly in the air to a distance 
of about three miles. As soon as I saw 
this I exclaimed, “ That is what I have 
been waiting for!” And immediately I 
took a stereograph of this mighty engine 
of destruction in the moment of its most 
terrifying activity.* 

As soon as the eruption started, the 
Captain put on full steam and headed for 
the open sea, leaving our shore companions 
to their fate. Neither Mr. Kennon nor I 
could speak French, but finally, by excited 
gestures and determined looks we made it 
clear to him that our friends must not be 
abandoned, and he finally turned the tug 
about and ran inshore to meet their 
oncoming boat. Having taken the absen¬ 
tees aboard we made full speed for Fort 
de France. 

I stayed at Fort de France taking notes 
and arranging for a conveyance to make 
the mountain trip again, for I was ex¬ 
tremely anxious to get a view of the 
crater, if possible. About ten days after, 
I started once more to make the ascent, 
but by the time I reached the base of the 


mountain it began to rain again. We 
camped in a deserted hut for two nights, 
and about five o’clock the second morning 
we saw the clouds break away. Hastily 
seizing our stuff, consisting of cameras, 
plates, etc., we made for the top, but 
again we were caught in the rain, and 
forced to return to the hut, where we 
dried our clothes and stayed four days 
more waiting for the deluge to cease, but 
as it did not, we gave it up as a bad job, 
the guides affirming that the mountain 
was “ hoodooed,” or we were. 

However, I was determined not to be 
baffled, and so two weeks after I made 
one more attempt, this time from St. 
Pierre, making my way along the mud 
slope. The day was the Fourth of July, 
which I celebrated by climbing Mt. Pelee. 
As we ascended we could hear the rumb¬ 
ling within the mountain and see the heavy 
cloud eruptions from the top. To say the 
least, it all made mighty fine fireworks, 
but it was hardly calculated to rouse one’s 
patriotic enthusiasm. That day three 
eruptions occurred while we were on the 
mud slopes, any one of which might have 
come our way, and, if so, there would 
have been no help for us. We agreed, in 
case of threatening danger, not to attempt 
to run away, since all such effort on our part 
would be useless, but simply to keep togeth¬ 
er, and die together, if need be. Once more 
we got almost on a level with the crater, 
but so cloudy and rainy was it that we 
could see nothing, and, of course, photo¬ 
graph nothing. So we went back to Fort 
de France and gave up trying to photo¬ 
graph volcanic fire works, having made 
four trips up the mountain and five trips 
to St. Pierre, after being in the neighbor¬ 
hood about two months, and having wit¬ 
nessed, in all, sixteen eruptions of Mt. 
Pelee, two of which were so large that 
the smoke darkened the whole sky as far 
as Fort de France. 


*Page 72. 



A Terrible Volcanic Explosion—Mont Pelge in eruption June 5th, 1902. Dense volumes of steam rising to 

height of three (3) miles. See page 71. 
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Mr. Clerc, the French gentleman to 
whom I have already referred, was in St. 
Pierre the night before the eruption and 
at six o’clock the next morning he started 
for his estate. He had just gotten outside 
the death limit on the hills back of St. 
Pierre, when he was horrified to see a 
vast cloud, of what looked like steam, 
break out from the summit of Mt. Pelee 
and roll down toward the city. Immedi¬ 
ately he had the presence of mind to take 
out his watch and he noted that it took just 
three minutes from the time the cloud 
left the mountain top until it had over¬ 
spread and overwhelmed the entire city. 
When it had partially cleared away he saw 
that the whole town was in flames. Then 
gathering some people he found on the 
hills, he returned to St. Pierre to see if he 
could be of any assistance in case there 
were any survivors. He went right up to 
the town, but could not enter it on 
account of the intense heat. He found 
everything destroyed ; there was no living 
person to be seen and hence no help to be 
rendered. So, heart - stricken and well 
nigh overcome, he left the burning city. 

The intensity of the heat can be inferred 
from the fact that silver coins found in a 
fire proof safe had been melted, with the 
steel that formed the safe, into a single 
mass, and a collection of glass tumblers 
were found fused together. Yet for all 
this I doubt whether the volcanic gases 
were not more destructive to life than the 
heat. Also I found limbs of trees sticking 
out of the mud, which were not burned, 
but turned to a bluish purple color; all 
from the action of the gases. 

In the hospital at Fort de France I 
made stereographs of two victims of this 
terrible calamity, Margaret Stokes and her 
colored nurse, Clara King. The little 
girl, who was eight years of age, was 
frightfully burned, but her life was saved 
by the heroism of her faithful companion. 


They were in the cabin of a steamer 
which lay in the harbor of Martinique 
when the eruption occurred, and which 
was overwhelmed by the cloudburst. Mar¬ 
garet can never use her hands again, except 
that it may be possible for her to hold a 
pen between her fingers. Her face is 
burned but not scarred. The nurse was 
also badly burned, her right arm being 
rendered permanently helpless. 

The last time I saw the Island of Mar¬ 
tinique, I stood on the deck of the steamer 
that was bringing me home. Off in the 
west the sun was setting in a sea of silver, 
and far to the south, under a semi-tropical 
sky, was the stern and treacherous Mt. 
Pelee, above whose summit swayed an 
ominous cloud, like a warrior’s plume. 
Even when the darkness gathered, and far 
into the night, I could still see the mass 
of clouds above the waste of waters, but 
when at last it had disappeared, leaving 
the sea as if it had never been, it was with 
a sigh of relief that I remembered that I 
was journeying toward a land into the lives 
of whose people had never fallen a terrible 
volcanic disaster, nor even experiences 
similar to those that came to me in the 
days I spent in ill-fated Martinique. 


[Editor’s Note. —In a letter written since his 
return from Martinique, Mr. George Kennan, the 
famous explorer, says: “They (Underwood’s 
Stereographs) give a better and more satisfactory 
idea of St. Pierre and of the volcano in its various 
phases of activity than anything that I have seen, 
and I shall prize them very highly.’’ He also 
writes : “I congratulate you upon the good work 
that Mr. Leadbeater did. His ascent of the vol¬ 
cano with Prof. Heilprin, May thirty-first, was a 
plucky thing. During all the time that I was 
with him he impressed me as enterprising, coura¬ 
geous and capable. I shall have occasion to 
speak of him in my articles now running serially 
in ‘The Outlook.’’’ This commendation, both 
of Mr. Leadbeater and the stereographs he ob¬ 
tained, from so eminent an authority as Mr. 
Kennan, is both gratifying and conclusive.J 
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THE CROWNING OF THE KING. 


King Edward 
VII receiving 
the Lord 
Mayor’s sword. 


St. James Street 
in Coronation 
attire. 



JT is impossible for one who was not an shadow the magnificence [of the great 

eye-witness of the scenes and ceremonies occasion itself. And then to have it all 

which took place in the City Jpa stopped, as though shattered 

of London previous to the date by a thunder-bolt from out a 

first set for the crowning of clear sky, was nothing less 


King Edward VII, to realize 


than astounding. The city was 


how great was the shock and how bitter 
was the disappointment occasioned by the 
postponement of the Coronation. Prep¬ 
arations had been made on a lavish scale 
for this most august event, and yet the 
preparatory functions, gorgeous and elab¬ 
orate as they were, only served to fore- 


thronged with people from every part of 
the globe who had come to London to 
witness the celebrations, and this vast 
throng, which indeed had grown to be 
a mighty host, had their journey for 
nothing, so far as the Coronation was 
concerned. In a surprisingly short time, 
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these visitors had all packed their trunks 
and departed for home or the Continent. 
Then, too, the postponement was a great 


were rendered still more impressive by 
the charm of the added simplicity which 
characterized its important functions. 



Another benefit derived from 
the illness of the King which 
necessitated the postponement, 
was that it called forth the 


Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, 
Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, receiving 
African Troops, 
London, Eng. 


Westminster 
Bridge and 
House of Par¬ 
liament ready 
for the King, 
London, Eng. 


financial disaster, for it meant 
the loss of large sums of money 
to the business interests of the 
city. 





It is a matter of sincere congratulation, 
however, that the King was not fatally 
stricken, and that his progress toward 
recovery has been so rapid. The delay 
in the Coronation necessarily destroyed 
much of its splendor, but, in the minds 
of many people, its essential features 


sympathy of all nations, which served to 
deepen the solemnity, while, at the same 
time, it increased the joyousness of the 
Coronation, causing the prayer of the 
British people to become the prayer of the 
whole civilized world, 

“Long Live the King/” 
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The 

Archbishops 
of Canterbury 
and York in 
Coronation 
Robes, with 
their Sons, 
London. 



A SPECIAL instance of good 
T a. feeling toward America was 
shown in the case of photograph¬ 
ing the King and Queen in their 
Coronation robes at Buckingham 
Palace immediately upon their 
return from Westminster Abbey. 
It was decided by the officials 
having the matter in charge, that 
only the two court photographers 
and a representative of American 
photography be invited to be 


present, and the choice fell upon Mr. B. Under¬ 
wood, president of Underwood & Underwood, the 
publishers of this Magazine. 

The illustrations here reproduced are from 
original Stereoscopic negatives taken on this and 
other occasions, and are immensely valuable as a 
vivid and realistic record of an important chapter 
in English history. The crowning of a King is 
an event which occurs but once in his lifetime, 
and therefore a stereograph of King Edward VII. 
wearing his crown and coronation robe, is some¬ 
thing that cannot be had again.* 

Hardly less interesting, if indeed it is not even 
more impressive, is the group showing the gover¬ 
nors of an empire of nations ; in whose midst is 
seated the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, and grouped 
about him are the Premiers and administrative 

heads of the British 
Colonies. Nothing 
gives one a better 
idea of the grandeur 
and solidarity of the 
British Empire than 
does this remarkable 
galaxy of influential 
men who control an 
empire which extends 
around the world. 


The Queen presenting 
Medals to South African 
Service men, at 
Devonshire House, 
August ii, 1902, 
London. 


Beginning at the left of each row, the following are the 
names of those represented : 

Front Row. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Bond (Premier of Newfoundland). 
Rt. Hon. R. J. Seddon (Premier of New Zealand). 

Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier (Premier of Canada). 

Rt. Hon. Jos. Chamberlain (Sec. of State for Colonies, Eng.) 
Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Barton (Prime Minister Australian 
Commonwealth). 

Rt. Hon. Sir A. H. Hime (Prime Minister of Natal). 
Rt. Hon. J. B. Fuller. 

Second Row. 

Mr. T. W. Holderness (Sec. Rev. Dept., India Office). 
Sir John Anderson. 

Sir John Forest (Minister of State for Defence, Australian 
Commonwealth). 

Hon. Sir William Mulnck (Postmaster Gen. of Canada). 
Lord Onslow (Under Secretary of State for Colonies). 
Hon. W. S. Fielding (Minister of Finance, Can. Cabinet). 
Hon. Wm. Batterson (Canadian Minister of Customs). 
Lord Selborne (First Lord of the Admiralty). 

Rt. Hon. Gerald Balfour. 

Third Row. 

Sir Alfred E. Bateman (Comptroller General of Commerce, 
etc., Board of Trade). 

Sir Francis J. S. Hopwood (Per. Sec., Board of Trade). 
Mr. Montagu F. Ommanney (Permanent under Secretary 
of State for Colonies). 


^Frontispiece. 



Governors of an Empire of Nations—Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Premiers, and Administrative Heads 
of the British Colonies; London, Eng. 
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WHEN A MAN IS BUSY. 

B. M. HOBART. 


W HAT1 value in stereographs is their 
restfulness for a busy man who 
wants to change the current of his 
thoughts. 

I had a little trouble with my eyes some 
time ago and went to an oculist for advice. 
Said the doctor: “Do you use them a 
good deal, reading and writing?” 

“Ten hours a day” I confessed. 

“You must give them more show on 
long distances.” 

I did not see how it could be managed. 

“Look out of your window at some¬ 
thing or other at least once every half- 
hour”, he ordered. “I don’t care what 
it is you see. Just look as far away as you 
can. You’re peering all day long at small, 
near-by things and your eyes are calling 
for some new focus. They are suffering 
for the muscular relief of a change of di¬ 
rection.” 

(In parenthesis I might mention that I 
did it,—greatly to my advantage. The 
suggestion sounded absurdly simple, but, 
in my case, it was well worth the amount 
of the doctor’s fee.) 

Now I find the “mind’s eye ” gets tired 
in much the same way and needs likewise 
its change of focus. If you can get a couple 
of months’ vacation every year and go off 
to Cornwall or Russia or Paris or Alaska, 
all well and good, but most of us can’t. 
By hook or crook, we’ve got to make a 
fresh world come and show itself before us, 
instead of our going off for coveted journeys 
around the globe. Someway or other we 
must have the change. 

I once heard a woman say, in telling a 
story of some domestic happening, “I was 
dead tired that night. I’d been house¬ 
cleaning ever since morning, and, when it 
came night, I was so tired I simply couldn’t 
stop; so, after supper, I began to rub all 


the silver.” Everybody laughed. But at 
the same time, everybody had a sneaking 
remembrance of having done the same 
foolish thing. 

The theatre is good for a man when he 
is played-out like that. It brings along a 
new world and surrounds him with its 
atmosphere so closely that he drops his 
worries and gets to thinking in entirely 
different lines. Or, if you please, here is 
where stereographs come in. I am no 
great hand for pictures, in the ordinary 
sense; but those stereoscopic prints, where 
two exposures were made at the same in¬ 
stant from two lenses, giving things a look 
of being solid with space all around them, 
—those I don’t count as pictures. They 
are next-door to reality. They switch a 
man’s mind off whatever problems and 
anxieties he has been running over, and 
start him on some other mental track. 

Take a place you’ve seen, years ago. 
Have you the kind of memory that will 
reproduce it in detail to-day? Some people 
may have. I haven’t. My memories, even 
of places I like best, are a sort of foggy 
negative; things don’t stand out sharp and 
clear. I have only general impressions of 
the way things looked; and there are great 
blurs and blanks here and there in any 
scene where I vow I can’t make out what 
I did see. It used to be that way, for in¬ 
stance, with the shores along by Amalfi 
and Sorrento, though, when I was there, 
ten years ago, I thought, as everybody else 
does, that I never could forget any part 
of it. 

Well, now, suppose I take up one of 
those Italian stereographs—say a view from 
the old convent down over Amalfi and the 
shore. It brings the whole thing back. I 
remember every turn in the dusty white 
roadways, every rock down on the beach. 


The Wreck 
of the 
Vizcaya. 


Ox Carts 
in Pinar del 
Rio. 


Coming out 
of a covered 
“ Igloo.” 

A winter 
home in the 
Arctics— 
Ellesmere 
Land. 


The 

Klondike. 
Junction of 
the 

Eldorado 

and 

Bonanza. 
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The enchantment of the spot comes over 
me again and fresh as ever. I recall ex¬ 
actly how the soft air felt the day I was 
there; and how Hallock and I loafed and 


Amalfi, 

Italy. 
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smoked and planned a run over to Egypt. 
The headlands beyond the town stand out 
with the very same misty, half-awake-and- 
half-asleep look that they had when I was 
there. I could swear I am there again. 

Or, take some place where one never 
has been in actual fact. I got hold of some 
views in the Klondike a few weeks ago. I 
had read the usual descriptions of the region 
but I had no live notion in my mind how 
it looked. (I realized afterwards, when I 
came to compare my faint imaginings with 
the actual facts, that I had unconsciously 
manufactured a curious, mongrel Klondike 
of my own, a cross between the Grindel- 
wald Valley and a bit of Springfield, Ver¬ 
mont!) It was a great satisfaction to get 
the thing straightened out in my mind and 
know just how it does look where the El¬ 
dorado and Bonanza come together,—to 
see how the hillside trees have been chop¬ 
ped down to build cabins; and how the 
huge, dull, God-forsaken hulk of a moun¬ 
tain stands drearily over the valley. It is 
a homesick looking hole, according to my 
reckoning. I am glad I can get back to 
Detroit just by pulling the card out of the 
rack and dropping it on the table. 

Another trip I’ve made, a bit at a time, 
is down through Cuba and Porto Rico and 
Mexico. It’s no use talking, no matter 
how clearly a man may write books, his 
descriptive words alone never can mean 


half so much as they come to mean after 
you have seen with your own eyes the 
places he is talking about. When you 
find yourself right on the rusty wreck of the 
Vizcaya , seeing all around you her steel 
bones, bare, broken, twisted out of shape 
by the battering fire of that luly day four 
years ago, you begin to have some idea 
what the harbor must have looked like 
while the battle was on. Indeed, I had 
had no idea, before, of the grandeur of the 
scenery there along-shore. The mountains 
are magnificent. 

And then, over in Cuba — to see the 
ox-carts they have in Pinar del Rio, 
circular "chunks” of wood for wheels— 
and then to think of one of our Iowa 
wheat farms with its up-to-date machinery ! 
It makes you want to start out in life all 
over again, take hold of Cuba and shake 
her up and wake her up and set wheels of a 
hundred kinds a-moving in forward march. 

lust now, I am specially interested in 
some stereographs made during the Stein- 
Peary Arctic expedition. Whether the 
sight of their icebergs and snow-banks will 
be enough to keep me cool through the 
hot waves that come about Labor Day, I 
am not sure ; but they look now sufficiently 
shivery to be promising. 

What I am going to do a little later is to 
take a full set of the Philippine views and 
make a business of knowing something 
about the islands;—but, as the much- 
quoted R. K. says, that’s another story. 
I set out to tell, this time, what a good 
thing I know stereographs to be, even 
when one is not particularly systematic 
about the way in which he takes them up. 
If you do take some complete series, with 
a good set of maps and a hand-book to give 
you "points” as you go along, that is bet¬ 
ter still. You cannot believe how satis¬ 
factory a recreation it is, until you have 
actually tried it for yourself. 

I have tried it. Hence this paper. 
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THE GREATEST LIVING ENGLISHMAN. 


JN the light of the events of the past six 
months, it is not exaggeration to call 
Viscount Kitchener the greatest living 
Englishman. 

When he set 
out for South 
Africa to be¬ 
come Lord 
Roberts’ 

Chief-of- 
Staff, he car¬ 
ried with him 
the experi¬ 
ence and 
prestige h e 
had gained 
as conqueror 
of the Sou¬ 
dan. 

Up to this 
time Kitch¬ 
ener had no 
opportunity 
to display any 
strategical 
ability. All 
his warfare had been waged against inferior 
races where the exigencies of the situation 
demanded the qualities of the fighter rather 
than those of the diplomat. But the suc¬ 
cessful termination of the war in South 
Africa has proved him to be a remarkable 
statesman as well as a great soldier. Had 
the latter campaign been conducted on 
purely military principles, the conflict would 
have been continued indefinitely, but Lord 
Kitchener, in addition to the exercise of 
the greatest military genius, displayed a 
degree of tact, consideration and states¬ 
manship of the highest order. Under his 
direction, the concentration system was 
utilized as a method of bringing the races 
into sympathy with one another, and it is 
a tribute to the success of his efforts 
that, as stated by Gen. Smuts, Attorney- 


General of the Transvaal, “you will not 
find a Boer to say a bad word about 
Kitchener.” When a man’s enemies speak 


well of him, he must have a remarkable 
personality, and must be endowed with 
great qualities of head and heart. There 
is nothing magnetic about Lord Kitchener ; 
he is even characterized as stern and re¬ 
served ; but if he does not win the hearts 
of his subordinates, he at least compels 
their unswerving confidence. 

The stereograph reproduced above shows 
a garden party given by the Coronation 
Colonial Contingent in Kensington 
Gardens, a few weeks ago,where Kitchener 
was the lion of the hour. As you see, he 
appears in civilian dress, frock coat, tall 
hat, and carrying a walking cane. He 
occupies the center of the scene conversing 
with Princess Louise (Duchess of Argvle). 
The old lady in black, standing behind the 
chair, is the Baroness Burdett Coutts. 



Viscount Kitchener and the Duchess of Argyle (Princess Louise. ) 






AN EMPIRE MAKER. 

F. V. CORNISH, B. S., LONDON, ENGLAND. 



wealth, has led the Ameri¬ 
can press to suggest that 
such a scheme could not 
have evolved from the sane 
Mr.Rhodes, who, undoubt¬ 
edly, was responsible for the South African 
part of the British Empire. That the 
British press does not call him crazy for 
bringing forward this gigantic scheme, as 
the Americans have done, is, in a measure, 
due to the fact that in Great Britain the 
man of means is entrusted with public 
affairs, because, having money, he is not 
likely to want it out of the public funds. 
To quote Emerson, “A race yields a no¬ 
bility in some form, however we name the 
lords, as surely as it yields women.” Pri¬ 
mogenitors and love for a lord bring most 
of the English nobility into the world pos- 


Coffin resting 
on Long Cecil 
Gun Carriage, 
St. George’s 
Cathedral. 


Groot Schuur, 
Rondebosch, 
S.A. Residence 
of Hon. Cecil 
Rhodes. 


w ITH thinkers of succeeding 
generations, the endowment 
of the Oxford scholarships by the 
late John Cecil Rhodes will best keep 
his memory green. Admiration for 
his great undertakings and colossal con¬ 
ceptions has been more or less withheld 
in Great Britain and in America because 
of his open admission that large ideas are 
not of much use if not backed by large 
capital. His plan of establishing a uni¬ 
versal peace by means of a secret society 
of the moneyed men of the English speak¬ 
ing peoples comprising an oligarchy of 


Funeral of 
Hon. Cecil 
Rhodes leaving 
Parliament 
House, Cape 
Town, S. A. 
Coffin carried 
on Long Cecil 
Gun 
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sessed of great riches. Still surviving is 
the feudal notion that with the lord’s 
property is the corresponding duty to his 
people, and he is generally an active, 
energetic man of education, travel and 
broad views. Monarchy has a firmer foot¬ 
ing now than it had twenty years ago, and 
the House of Lords is year by year in less 
danger. Self-made merchants, lawyers, 
soldiers and literary men of consequence 
from the middle class, constantly recruit 
the select few. 

It is, therefore, not to be expected that 
in America, a country where millionaires 
are looked upon with suspicion, Mr. 
Rhodes’ plan would have quite fair con¬ 
sideration. Right or wrong in the con¬ 


THE VITAL REQUIREMENT 

WILLIAM 

E real essence of man is mind. Differ¬ 
entiating him from lower animals, to 
all material things superior, in the extension 
of its realm almost supernatural, mind 
claims our interest, excites our admiration 
and challenges our research. So accus¬ 
tomed is man to the possession of his 
priceless endowment that often it is only 
in contemplation of an unfortunate, who 
for some reason has lost his heritage, that 
he is led to consider its true worth. 

Numerous mental states, processes and 
conditions have been seen in such clear 
light as to make their identification and 
description possible. Many of these 
operations which are performed daily, 
hourly, perhaps almost constantly, and 
which are nothing less than marvelous, 
are often permitted to pass unnoticed, 
although they may be fundamentally 
important in our lives. A fair example is 
in our perception of space. 

1 ‘ My opening eyes with rapture see 
The dawn of each returning day,’’— 

writes the poet. This would seem to be a 


ception, he aimed at a better use of the 
agencies that have made empires out of 
small states, cemented the interests of 
widely divided tracts, and developed inter¬ 
national relations. If he may be rightly 
accused of sometimes thinking that terri¬ 
tory is everything, or that money is the 
one thing needful, he associated with 
these, ambitions that, in themselves, were 
worthy of the profoundest study of history 
makers. That he thought millionaires 
could carry out his plans best is a more 
natural conclusion for an Englishman than 
for an American, because, if English 
millionaires are not lords they often become 
so. And a lord—well, the English, at any 
rate, believe that a lord can be trusted. 


FOR PROFITABLE SEEING. 

E. LONG. 

plain statement of a simple fact. But 
does the fact so readily yield to our 
comprehension ? On opening our eyes 
our attention is perhaps arrested by some 
object in the room, beyond that and with 
space between , a window through which is 
seen a house, a street, a vista stretching 
away, away—apparently so simple that we 
rarely pause to say “ How came this to 
be ? ” Whence this sweeping grasp of all 
things real, this instantaneous interpretation 
of the full-flashed message of the sun ? 

To the infant, all things are from him 
equidistant and within his reach. He will 
as soon attempt to take the moon within 
his hands as the orange which is held just 
beyond his grasp. The flat flowers with 
which art embellishes the carpet’s warp 
and woof, present perspective to his infant 
eyes with no less vividness than the petaled 
bloom of Nature’s roses. The adult, who, 
blind from birth, has gained his sight, fails 
at first to recognize by the longed-for 
power that space has three dimensions. 
Nothing to him has depth , and he fails to 
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identify and re-perceive the knowledge 
gained through his other sense channels. 

It is clear, then, that this ability to see 
a space, to seize with the mind through the 
e}^e the chaotic mass of material objects 
presented; then, automatically, spontane¬ 
ously, to hurl back into proper perspective, 
to analyze and to judge the objects 
separately, to segregate and estimate the 
objects of a given kind with reference 
to each other and with reference to the 
mass—this marvelous power—this crown¬ 
ing feat of sense perception which we 
often regard so lightly or not at all —-was 
not always with us. Admitted that it was 
incipient in the child, we forget that 
almost every act of seeing draws upon a 
fund of tactile, muscular and auditory 
sense images. This stock of images is 
begun in infancy and receives additions 
until the life of the individual has reached 
maturity. To know a thing through the 
hands, it is necessary to touch it, and to 
know a distance through the muscular sense 
we must, generally speaking, walk over it ; 
these several images or impressions of 
touch, taste, sound, smell, etc., subside 
into the storage battery of mind—so much 
potential energy—ready to fuse in an 
instant with present sensations of sight, 
endowing the mind through the eyes with 
the marvelous power of projecting itself 
into space, to explore, to discover, to grow. 

And thus it happens that we measure 
heights, widths, depths, weights, distances, 
relative sizes through the eyes ; and we do 
more—we pre-perceive and reproduce 
odors, tastes, sounds ! So thoroughly has 
this king of the senses usurped the functions 
of the others that we almost forget that 
we have others; and so deftly are the 
functions performed that we often fail to 
appreciate the miracle. Consider a view 
of a single landscape—how much effort 
will be necessary to learn its topography, 
to identify and measure in each case the 


noteworthy objects by the senses of smell, 
hearing, taste and touch as the services of 
each are demanded; and then construct 
within the mind the correct concept of 
the space in which all are found ! The 
very thought of such complicated detail is 
wearisome ; but with the swift sweep of 
a single glance, we know our field of 
view from center to circumference—from 
horizon to zenith. 

Of what value in education is the full 
appreciation of depth, the perception of 
the third dimension of objects in their 
natural size? We know that we have 
it as we view objects in nature, we know 
that we get it in certain illustrations of 
nature, while in others we get merely a 
suggestion of depth. Why, we are asked, 
will not the mere suggestion of the third 
dimension, as in a flat picture, be adequate 
for educational purposes ? For example, 
in studying the Colossi of Thebes, why 
not submit to the student a picture made 
in tiuo dimensions, with depth suggested 
by differences in light and shade, converging 
lines and the other devices common to 
pictorial art ? This method has been 
found to be of great value, but there is an¬ 
other device that experience has shown is 
so far superior as to separate it from the 
class of pictures—the stereograph. Now 
the stereograph does not suggest depth—it 
gives it. There is, under normal conditions, 
no distortion of images, or misapprehension 
of distances or sizes. And why is this 
better as a medium of education ? Because 
unless the object is represented in its 
natural size, and in all three dimensions, 
and the resultant sensations are experi¬ 
enced,—as, for example, the differences of 
images on the two retinae accompanied by 
a feeling of convergence of the two eyes— 
unless these conditions which are realizable 
in no device other than the stereograph are 
secured, the mind refuses to take its flight, 
the Colossi of Thebes are not the Colossi 
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The Colossi of Memnon. 


of Thebes, but are so much printer’s ink 
and paper, and the child never for an 
instant is given up to a contemplation of 
the object on the spot. But with physical 
surroundings shut off by the hood of the 
stereoscope, his real self stands in wonder 
before Murmuring Memnon, and as the 
rude stone giant of antiquity turns its 
mutilated marble face upon him, he 
appreciates the profound mystery and 
remoteness of those ages ; he feels in the 
broken countenance the vandalism of 
Cambyses after the lapse of twenty-five 


hundred years, and lives more 
completely in the past because 
he has seen a statue which 
has looked upon the armies of 
protohistoric dynasties, and 
witnessed the escape of God’s 
Israel from the most terrible 
oppression known in history. 

In illustrations, the third di¬ 
mension and full size effects 
must be given, then, in order 
to produce the effect of reality, 
the state of feeling that one is looking at 
the scene itself. With it comes not only 
accurate knowledge of facts, but the 
peculiar local coloring and atmosphere,— 
that indiscribable sensation which actual 
physical presence before the scene repre¬ 
sented wrnuld produce. Such is the effect 
of the presentation of objects to the mind 
in three dimensions, life-size, and in their 
proper relative positions—a result obtain¬ 
able only through the stereograph, 
mathematical in its accuracy, inspirational 
in its reality. 


STEREOSCOPIC 

Whoever has seen the modern stereo¬ 
scopic photograph through a stereoscope, 
realizes how tame and unsatisfactory are 
the best plain photographs and engravings. 
Children have been robbed of a rich 
inheritance from the idea that the stereo¬ 
scope was for amusement, and from the 
fact that the world has been imposed upon 
by having ordinary photographic produc¬ 
tions mounted for its use. These worth¬ 
less pictures, even in the stereoscope, no 
more compare with the stereoscopic 
photograph than a wax flower does with 
the fr'agrant bloom which Heaven has 
called forth from the living, thrilling plant. 
Even the best plain pictures to be bought 
are crude in comparison with the beautiful 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

landscape, reproduced paintings, or other 
stereoscopic photographs brought to life in 
this instrument. The time has come to 
make full use of these pictures and this 
instrument in the schools. It is now’ 
feasible to teach geography, science, and 
art by their use. It costs a mere trifle, 
and the results are incalculable. 

The stereopticon does not approach the 
stereoscope for value in the schoolroom. A 
wide-awake teacher will have no difficulty 
in getting all the money necessary to equip 
an entire building with all the instruments 
and view’s needed. The danger is of being 
imposed upon. The best cost a mere 
trifle; the others are worthless, dear at any 
price.— The Journal of Education. 
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TO THE NORTH CAPE FOR THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


CHAS. H. BAKER. 

PART II. 


r 
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Enroute to 

North 

Cape. 


A T . Tromsoe came the visit to the 
Lapps, whose encampment lies out 
several hours’ sail across the sound. With 
so much water about them, they only boil 
it, and soap is in the stars ! I never saw 
such an opportunity for missionary effort, 
if “cleanliness is next to godliness.” They 
live in huts of logs piled to a point on end, 
which are then covered with dirt, sod, old 
horns, skins and barrel-hoop iron. In fact, 
the whole constitutes a veritable junk yard. 
A hole is left at the top for the smoke to go 
out and the rain to come in. The inside 
is black and dripping with soot from the 
fire of embers and smoking peat that 
smoulders and smudges on a stone hearth 
in the center of the “shack.” Hung 
down from pegs are skin bags of flour, salt, 
etc., strings of dried fish, onions, herbs, 
odd lots of belt, moccasins, wooden bowls, 
kerosene cans, mud dishes and cups, smut- 
begrimmed earthen pots and jars, with a 
lonesome old flint-lock gun ; and promin¬ 
ent among all this conglomeration of well- 
nigh worthless trash is a swinging cradle 
cut out of wood and bark and lined and 


_ J 

quilted elaborately in heathen fashion, 
(rude applique work). On the floor lay 
a medley of moss and deer hides, tanned 
and untanned ; and spread out around the 
fire, in a general fashion so as to cover 
the ground, were a few blankets ; while 
rough army comfortables, made of coarse 
red flannel, were rolled up here and there, 
the whole constituting a general suggestion 
of a very uncomfortable night for the 
European who might attempt to sleep 
there. In fact, I think sleep would have 
been impossible from lively evidences that 
came to my attention. To all this chaotic 
picturesqueness add four or five dogs, 
several puppies and a strong Billingate- 
Market smell and just blue smoke enough 
to blind you,—and such a language—and 
you have my view of the home life of the 
Lapp. 

The people are small, bony, sore-eyed 
and twisted. They wear skin tights fas¬ 
tened into a clumsy compromise between 
a Chinese shoe and an Indian moccasin, 
and a loose, baggy Joseph’s kind of a fur 
and felt coat of different colors with ap- 
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plique borders and shoulder-straps held in 
very tightly about the waist, and with a 
wide four-inch leather belt stitched and 
embroidered with a huge buckle in front. 
Top this with what really looks like a gay 
Doge’s cap, ora thirteenth century clown’s 
cap and bells of many colors, green, yel¬ 
low and red predominating, and you really 
miss but one thing more to complete the 
picture and that is a chain fastened to the 
belt and a hand-organ, for all the men and 
old women look like monkeys out for a 
carnival. 

But the ship’s whistle warned us all to 
return, and soon we sped by glacier fields 
to Hammerfest. We saw lots of ducks, 
but you can’t shoot them—it’s against the 
law. They are eider ducks and they are 
protected for their down, and their nest¬ 
ling haunts are rented out like oyster beds 
and as regularly visited. On the snow 
fields not a bear was to be found. But 
how still are these northern landscapes ! 

At last we reach the Northern sea—all 
open to the west. Along the eastern shore 
lie low the hills in slow undulations, devoid 
of trees and interest. The day is monoto¬ 
nous—anxiety exists as to whether we shall 
have a clear sky, as the west looks threat¬ 
ening and hazy. The ship turns towards 
the east and we round a rugged promon¬ 
tory that seems to end the shore and soon 
we discover a resemblance to the photo¬ 
graphs of the North Cape. Still further 
around the Cape we go and stop a moment 
under a bird cliff, but not many were at 
home ; and then again we speed on our 
course till we reach a quiet cove under 
beetling precipices. Here anchors are drop¬ 
ped. Then the word goes out “ Some 
fishing!” Hastily lines are brought by 
the sailors, and passengers are shown how 
to fish. “ Throw over your line, let it 
touch bottom, pull back two fathoms ! ” 
(to keep the painted lead spoon bait— 
double hooks—off the bottom) and then 


‘saw’ back and forth over the ship’s side 
till you get a bite.” You know when you 
have a bite ; _your finger sometimes gets a 
rub from the line that is remembered. 
Your pulling back and forth gives the bait 
a whirl that the silly fish away down be¬ 
low think an appetizing morsel, and all 
jump at the mock minnow. You catch 
him, or hook him rather by the gills, back, 
tail, anywhere nearest the hooks he is 
passing, and you know when he is on by 
the “pull.” Now comes a cautious feeling ; 
pull your fish toward the ship. Mr. 
Cod dives, pulls, jerks and glides about 
down in the depths, but is slowly being 
drawn nearer the surface. Suddenly the 
pull ceases. “ He is off!”—“you’ve lost 
him!”—"no!” In a twinkle you see 
his silver sides flashing near the surface. 
You’ve got him yTt. Carefully the line is 
drawn up and soon he is dangling in the 
air. “Slowly, or he’ll flop off!”—Now 
he is on deck, and you admire him. You 
hooked him in the side. You took hold 
of him by the gills. “Careful!” “He’ll 
bite your thumb off !” (he does so some¬ 
times.) You find that his tail touches 
the deck while you stand erect—he is 
almost two and a half feet long. The 
cook caught seventeen, (an absolute fact) 
but then it was his business to feed the 
ship. He knew just where to fish. They 
knew him. He had been there before, 
and they liked to please him. The 
baker caught five and lost a whale that 
jerked off his line under water and jerked 
off a square inch of skin from his fore¬ 
finger, as the line flew out. Some affirmed 
that the ship moved with the jerk, so 
fierce was it. Another fisherman on board 
said that it was his fish that moved the boat, 
but the engineer disconcerted them both by 
the statement that he backed the boat a 
little, as we were drawing too near shore 
and might get some of it on board. 

By this time it was near eleven P. M., 
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but as the sun was above the horizon we 
did not realize the lateness of the hour. 
Word was given out for us to land and 
climb up to the promontory that forms the 
North Cape to see the midnight sun. 

The ship’s small boats took twenty or 
thirty each to the shore and landed them 
at a small rickety ladder-like dock, built 
by the fishermen who dry their nets on 
this shore. The landing is in a sheltered 
cove around the east of the headland 
forming the North Cape, whose high 


ahead (for they got off on the first boat¬ 
load,) goes the ship photographer with his 
big plates and camera, and a company of 
sailors bearing suspicious looking baskets. 

On the way up I noted several very 
curious instances of the mysterious ways 
of “ femininity.” Several young ladies 
whose delicate health had demanded 
throughout the trip the combined and 
considerate attentions of several middle- 
aged gentlemen, suddenly developed in 
this climb a most remarkable agility. 



North Cape 
from the 
West—land 
of the 
Midnight 
Sun. 


precipices seem to defy intrusion and for¬ 
bid mounting to their heights. No houses 
are in sight, only a rude shed for the 
fishers—solitude is stamped on everything. 
Except our party from the ship, not a 
living thing was in sight. Everybody on 
touching ground at once starts to climb 
up to the top of the path—a zigzag, and 
so very steep at times that a guide rope is 
staked along to pull on and steady one in 
the ascent, which requires three-quarters 
of an hour. Ladies and gentlemen pair 
off for the climb, for it is straight up, 
almost. The sailors carry coats and 
wraps, for it is cold up there at the top ; 
and, in addition, they help along the 
stragglers and the “ winded.” Way up 


They needed no help, while other young 
ladies in the bloom of youth, who were 
in the care of a party of young college 
fellows, suddenly became helpless and re¬ 
quired lifting at almost every step. And 
such tiny screams of terror all the way up, 
and such frantic graspings for the strong 
arms of their escorts ! Why is this thus ? 

The North Winds whispered in accents low, 

The girls of to-day are all but slow ! 

The arrival at the top is known at once, 
for it stretches out, a vast table-land, in all 
directions. Way off to the west one sees 
the chalet to which all hurry. But how 
it blows ! Not cold, but velvety and 
caressing. Yet it blows a regular hurri¬ 
cane. On reaching the chalet we find it 
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is nothing more than a temporary bar¬ 
room, hardly fit for ladies to stay in long. 
Strange to say, there is nothing but cham¬ 
pagne to drink. It costs something to 
treat one’s companions at the North Cape. 
But, no matter, it is only once in a life¬ 
time. Friends drink each other’s health 
and toast absent friends, and all congratu¬ 
late each other on the glorious weather. 
Not a cloud in the sky, and the horizon as 
clear as an Egyptian sunset. The hour is 
eleven forty-five P. M. The sun is about 
fifteen degrees from the horizon, one hour 
up. It reddens a little as it reaches the 
lower level, and seems to grow in size. 
The photographer gets ready and awaits 
midnight. Then a shout announces twelve 
o’clock midnight. Shots are fired, photos 
taken, toasts drunk, and everybody talks 
and looks at the sun. I had adjusted my 
camera in line with a monument to get 
some shadows. I walked about a bit to 
find a heavy stone to steady my instru¬ 
ment, when I found that the sun was up 
to tricks ; he was moving horizontally, 
and getting ready to go up again. In a 
trice he had moved behind the monument 
and was out on the other side and, believe 
me, an extraordinary thing now happened 
to me. I felt myself standing on the earth 
near the pole and felt the turning around 
or revolution of the earth on its axis, for I 
knew the sun was really still, and I felt 
the swing as I turned around and away 
from him, which made him seem to go up 
in the heavens, veering to the east very 
fast, while I was going west, and there I 
was going by him, and away from him. 
I am positive of this, because that monu¬ 
ment was between us and I had it for a 
gauge to go by, to sight by. I was not 
going around very fast there, like the fel¬ 
lows at the Equator where the motion is 
nearly a thousand miles an hour, but I 
was going like a pretty rapid cannon-ball 
express around one of the small circles 


pretty close to the north end of the Pole, 
and all the time the sun was going upward 
fast as well and the new day had come. 
But sunlight and daylight have never 
ceased, and we all go back to the ship to 
sleep, for we have been up some thirty-six 
hours. But how can sunrise and sunset 
come in the same place ? What mystery is 
there here ? Like a boomerang does the 
sun come back at sunset to his point of 
rising ? How can this be ? 

Imagine yourself so far north that you 
can look over the edge of the earth and 
see the sun as he tries to step down be¬ 
hind the earth’s clouds, and see him come 
back. When you are way north the sun is 
above you, and at noon it is just the same; 
but when he sets he doesn’t go down 
straight to the left or west, but he descends 
bending to the north all the while. Here 
you are always far enough north to look 
over the swell of the earth’s surface, so 
that he is always in sight when the earth 
is in this position in its orbit. 

Returning to the ship, I picked up some 
snow balls from the left-over snow drift 
that I stumbled upon in a gullev a little 
way out of the path down, and I bom¬ 
barded all my friends below, giving them 
this striking evidence that we were in the 
Arctic regions, where the quantity of snow 
and ice defy the almost tropical heat of the 
short Norwegian summer. 

We had seen the Midnight Sun, and 
from the North Cape, too, and had caught 
big Arctic fish, but we had shattered our 
early notions of the Arctic circle as the 
boundary of the frozen north. Summer 
suits did not fit our ideas of what should 
be; but they were just the thing till 
towards evening. Rippling streams and 
green grass and countless daisies seemed 
to be out of place as well. As for our fur 
suits and long ice stories, we will defer 
them until after we have discovered the 
North Pole. 
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A MAGAZINE WITH A PURPOSE. 

THE EDITOR. 


I N the highly developed and diversified 
civilization of the present day, the ap¬ 
plication of science to its corresponding 
art is slower than its original discovery. 
In the march of the world’s progress, 
applied science always lags behind. Elec¬ 
tricity was discovered long years ago and 
some of its most appalling manifestations 
have always confronted men, but we are 
only now, at the dawn of the Twentieth 
Century, beginning to apply it; and, 
wonderful as are some of its achievements 
for men, astounding as is its motive, illum¬ 
inating, heating, and transmitting power, 
yet everybody concedes that the utilizing 
of this marvellous force has but just begun. 

Now, the simple discovery of a vast, 
mysterious power is of priceless value to 
men, since just to know of its existence, 
merely to be conscious that, at our very 
finger tips, lies a vast reservoir of unused 
energy, is most inspiring and stimulating ; 
moreover, it prevents mental and industrial 
stagnation, for we cannot but be aroused 
and fascinated by the thought of the 
boundless possibilities that here may await 
us. Much in the same way, has been our 
experience in regard to the science of 
photography. Men have felt the thrill of 
its splendid possibilities, and a vast amount 
of money, time, and effort have been spent 
in the attempt to discover new and more 
efficient ways of taking, developing and 
printing photographs of all sorts. Much 
is being constantly written on this subject 
by men who are experts in their line, and 
development in this direction has been 
most praiseworthy and rapid. Even now 
our feet are on the threshold of a dis¬ 
covery in the field of color photography 
that may transform the entire future of the 
art. No one can fix the limits of photo¬ 
graphic advancement. 


But there is another side to it all. If in 
these days of technical triumphs in photog¬ 
raphy, one-tenth of the time, money, and 
effort expended, were directed to showing 
people how to get the value out of the 
fine photographs produced ; how to really 
see them, how to truly appreciate them ; 
how to intelligently use them, what price¬ 
less treasures, now hidden and altogether 
overlooked, would be brought to light, 
and how all life would feel a new impulse, 
since, in diverse ways, we would get the 
inspiration and the culture that now elude 
us altogether. 
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Under St. Peter’s Dome, Rome. 

It is something for a man to personally, 
and for the first time, discover Rome,— 
to get there; for it involves an expenditure 
of money and time, which but few can 
afford. But simply to get one’s body there 
and then return, or to stand with one’s 
feet on Roman soil, and not be able to 
interpret , at least in some measure, the vast 
stores of historic and artistic treasure con¬ 
tained there, would be, for most people, 
a piece of reckless and monumental ex¬ 
travagance. To have crossed the oceans 
and traversed deserts and fought with 
Bedouins and baffled infuriated Moham¬ 
medans, that one might stand at length 
without the gate of Mecca, the shrine of 
the Faithful,—and then to be thrust out 
and away, fleeing for one’s life, and leaving 
the glories of the place unseen, would be 
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but a sorry return for an appalling sacri¬ 
fice. To personally discover Mecca is one 
thing; to enter it and gaze long and in¬ 
telligently upon its wonders is something 



Columbus’ Flagship “Santa Maria.” 

vastly different and better. Christopher 
Columbus, had the genius of a discoverer. 
He could find the world’s greatest con¬ 
tinent, but he had not the power to utilize 
what he discovered, and, though his feet 
pressed a land of boundless resources and 
unfathomed wealth which, when brought 


to light, have dazzled and enthralled the 
world, yet, because he lacked the power 
to utilize his stupendous discovery, he died 
heartbroken and a pauper. To build a 
great university, to equip it with labora¬ 
tories and libraries, and a teaching force 
of recognized ability,—this is worthy of 
the ambition and sacrifice of any country, 
but it is not enough ; all this power and 
treasure must be appropriated , utilized by 
someone, by many, or else it is nothing 
but a prodigious and criminal prodigality. 

To utilize the magnificent discoveries 
in the realm of stereoscopic photography ; 
to incite their intelligent use everywhere— 
in the studio, the schoolroom, the office, 
the home, and even in the church ; to 
show their worth to the teacher, the 
physician, the parent; in a word, to unfold 
their priceless value in every phase and 
sphere of human life, is the purpose and 
mission of this magazine. 
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l.ucerne from the Axeiistein. 


IN SWITZERLAND. 


In Switzerland the mountains stand 
Like sentinels to guard the land, 

The sun doth wield a magic wand, 

In Switzerland. 

The lakes are gold and amethyst, 

Where sky, and light, and cloud have kissed, 
And up the crag, and down the dell, 

On snowy height, or summer mead, 

The wind doth whisper “ Tell ” ; 

The waters murmur “ Winkelried ”, 

In Switzerland. —Robert Lo’vernan. 


















J-JAVING been twice to Europe and 
returned to this country with more 
money than when I started, I long since 
decided that it is sometimes cheaper to 
travel than to stay at home. And I felt 
that I couldn’t be satisfied to “settle 
down ” unless I had made a trip entirely 
round the world, and seen the storied 
countries of the East about which I had 
read so much. But I realized that in 
planning such an extensive trip I would 
have to take into consideration a great 
many things which hadn’t bothered me 
when I started for Europe with twenty- 
five dollars in my pocket. It isn’t difficult 
to get something to do on a ship sailing 
from New York to London or Liverpool, 
but it would be no advantage for me to 
reach England if I couldn’t go further 
East. I am willing to risk a good deal in 
travelling about, but I wouldn’t care to be 
in England and trust to chance furnishing 
me with a passage through the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Red Seas. 

Knowing that I couldn’t possibly go 
round the world unless I worked my way, 
I began to look about for a ship which 
might be sailing from New York for some 
Asiatic port. But such sailings are very 


infrequent, and I was getting discouraged 
when I read an interesting bit of news one 
day. It said that it had been announced 
at the War Department in Washington 
that any Congressmen who desired to go 
out to the Philippines and look into the 
situation there could travel on an army 
transport. It also said that eight Con¬ 
gressmen had determined to avail them¬ 
selves of the privilege and that they would 
probably sail from New York in the near 
future, bound for Manila via the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Suez Canal. I could have 
danced for joy when I read this. Here 
at last was my opportunity. If I could get 
a position of some sort on board the trans¬ 
port I would be sure of a fine trip, for the 
Congressmen would surely stop at all the 
interesting ports and remain as long as 
there was anything to see. 

I called to see the Superintendent of the 
transport service at the Army Building in 
New York and asked him if there was 
anything I could get to do on the ship 
which was to carry the delegation. He 
looked me over, and said that I might 
possibly go as gunner. “The ’McClellan’ 
carries one cannon,” he said, “and some¬ 
one will go along to keep it in condition 
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and fire it if necessary.” My face must 
have betrayed my feelings when he said 
this. “Why,” he asked, “don’t you 
think that would be a good berth at fifty 
dollars a month ?” I told him that the 
wages were all right, but I had never fired 
even a pistol, and if they ordered me to 
discharge that cannon I would certainly be 
put off the ship at the next port. The 
Major laughed. “Well,” said he, “I 
don’t know anything else you could get 
unless you’re willing to go as A. B.” 
When I inquired what A. B. meant he 
said that it meant able-bodied seaman. “I 
don’t know that I’m very able-bodied,” I 
said, “ but I’m willing to try it.” The 
Major laughed again and said that after 
all it might not be necessary for me to go 
in the fo’c’s’le. He said for me to be on 
hand on the day the ship was to sail and 
he would see if something better hadn’t 
turned up. He said that he would surely 
see that I got on the ship in some capacity. 



Leaving Home. 

When the eventful day arrived I was at 
the government pier early in the morning. 
The Major arrived about ten o’clock, two 
hours before sailing time, and after he had 
spoken with the Captain he motioned for 
me to follow him. “ One of the masters- 
at-arms has left this morning,” he said, 
“ and you had better take his place. The 
duties won’t be hard and you will have 
forty dollars a month wages. You come 
into the mate’s room now and sign the 
articles.” The “ articles ” proved to be a 
series of agreements, and I observed that 


one of them was that I was to stay with 
the transport twelve months. “ But I 
want to leave at Manila,” I said. “ Oh, 
that’ll be all right,” said the Major. 
“You can get off any time you want to. 
This is a mere matter of form.” When 
I had signed, they said I would have just 
about time to hurry over to New York 
and buy a uniform before the ship sailed. 
They gave me an address and told me to 
ask for a “jimmy legs’ suit.” On the way 
over the bridge I was busy wondering what 
a master-at-arms could be and what a 
jimmy legs’ suit was like. It turned out 
to be a neat affair in blue, with brass 
buttons, and with it I received a cap with 
a gold wreath in front. In the wreath 
was a star, and when I donned the uni¬ 
form and looked at ir^self in the mirror I 
decided that the master-at-arms must be a 
person of some importance. 

I returned to the pier just in time to 
board the “ McClellan” before she swung 
out into the river and started down the 
bay with her prow pointed toward Manila. 
Everyone was so busy at the time of sail¬ 
ing that I stood at the rail unnoticed by 
any of the officers, but when we had 
passed Sandy Hook the mate called me 
into his cabin and began to explain the 
duties of my position. “ There are three 
masters-at-arms,” he said, “ and you are 
the policemen of the ship.” I started at 
this information, for I had never expected 
to be a policeman, afloat or ashore. “There 
are six watches of four hours each,” the 
mate continued, “ and you will stand by 
from twelve to four in the afternoon and 
from midnight until four in the morning. 
You must go all over the ship and see that 
things are in order. You mustn’t permit 
smoking between decks, and if any of the 
soldiers or sailors try to bring whisky on 
board, you must take it away from them. 
If there are any rows up forward, you 
must step in and stop the trouble. 
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You are responsible for order while 
you’re on watch.” I began to think 
of the brawny arms of the sailors and 
almost wished I were back in New York. 
I had no intention of stopping any fights, 
and I thought if I saw any in progress my 
safest plan would be to seek the other end 
of the ship. 

I began my first watch at midnight, and 
would have gotten along finely if I hadn’t 
been sea-sick. I was so ill that it was a real 
hardship to patrol the deck, and when I 
went to report to the officer on the bridge 
at one o’clock, it was all I could do to 
drag myself up the ladder. I saluted, and 
said, in a sickly tone of voice, “ All’s well 
below, sir.” The officer held up his 
lantern and looked at my face. “Well,” 
he remarked, “ you don’t appear as if all 
were well with you by any means, and 
you’d better call jmur mate and go to bed.” 
I was greatly embarrassed that my plight 
should have been discovered. I regained 
the deck without saying a word, and when 
I reported at four bells I put all the 
strength into my voice of which I was 
capable. I didn’t propose to get one 
of the other masters-at-arms out of bed 
because I was so unfortunate as to have a 
weak stomach. 

In about two days’ time, when I had 
recovered somewhat, and felt like eating, 
I was told that I could take my meals in 
what they called the “ Petty officers’ mess- 
room.” When I went in there I decided 
that it was a mess-room, sure enough. It 
was one of the dirtest places on the ship, 
and as Mike, the messman, had formerly 
worked in a Coney Island restaurant, he 
couldn’t appreciate the advantages of clean 
food. I felt at first that I could never eat 
in such a place, but after a few days I was 
sufficiently hungry to have eaten anywhere. 
The men with whom I sat at table were 
chiefly employed in the engine-room, and 
as I knew absolutely nothing of marine 


engineering, they had great fun on account 
of my ignorance. They made the wildest 
misstatements and were delighted to observe 
that I believed them. I knew that some 
of the men were called “ water-tenders” 
and naturally supposed that what they had 
to do was to carry water for the firemen 
who were shoveling coal. When I asked 
them if the firemen drank much water 
they saw that I was mistaken and en¬ 
couraged me. They told each noon how 
many buckets they had drunk on the 
morning watch, and I was made to shudder 
at great scars where the firemen had struck 
them when they didn’t carry water enough. 
I thought the poor tenders must have the 
hardest time of anyone on board, and 
would have continued to think so if they 
hadn’t taken me to the engine-room one 
day and showed me my mistake. 

After a few days, when I had grown 
accustomed to sailor life, the time passed 
very quickly on board. I was on watch 
during eight hours of every day, and I tried 
to sleep during eight more. Then I had 
my bunk to take care of, sewing and 
washing to do, and of course I tried to 
find time for reading and writing. When 
we finally reached Gibraltar I felt as if I 
had been on the “ McClellan ” for weeks 
instead of only thirteen days, and I was 
very anxious to get ashore as soon as 
possible. When I saw the captain he 
said I could be ashore as much as I liked 
during the day, while we were in port, so 
long as I was on hand for my midnight 
watch. I was delighted to hear this, for 
it would have been decidedly unpleasant 
to have to remain aboard while we visited 
the fascinating ports of the Mediterranean. 
I got into trouble, though, on my first 
shore leave. I found Gibraltar so inter¬ 
esting that I stayed in the town until half 
after eleven that night, figuring that I 
would then have sufficient time to reach 
the transport before midnight. When I 
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reached the Water Gate, however, I found 
it closed, and then discovered that one of 
the rules of the fort is for all gates to be 
kept closed from eleven at night until four 
in the morning. When I made my ap¬ 
pearance at daylight and the captain 
demanded where I had been, I told him 
that I had been locked in the town. He 
thought that a poor excuse, but he had 
the same experience himself before we left 
port, and I was relieved of the suspicion of 
prevaricating. 



Gibraltar. 

While we were at Gibraltar the Con¬ 
gressmen decided they would like to visit 
Tangier, in Morocco, and see what that 
heathen country is like. They chartered 
a small steamer and invited the other 
passengers to accompany them. I had no 
idea that the master-at-arms would be 
permitted to enjoy such excursions, but 
fortunately they borrowed some steamer 
chairs from the transport and I was ordered 
by the captain to go along and see that 
they were brought back. It was an 
exciting trip, and though it wasn’t al¬ 
together enjoyable, I am glad I went. 
Morocco is never a cold country, and in 
July it is simply torrid, so we expected no 
pleasure from the climate. None of us 
knew very much about the people them¬ 
selves, so we weren’t disappointed. When 
we anchored in the shallow Bay of 
Tangier, we were immediately surrounded 
by dozens of small boats whose occupants 
swarmed over the rail and began to jabber 
a language which no one could understand. 


We finally decided, however, that they 
wanted to row us ashore, and we consented 
to be rowed. They landed us at a pier, 
and before we could penetrate into the 
town we each had to pay a sum of money 
to get off the pier again. This seemed a 
strange system to be in vogue in the 
twentieth century, but they say the gover¬ 
norship of Tangier is awarded to the 
highest bidder, and I suppose the success¬ 
ful man has to make a living somehow. 
When we found ourselves in the narrow 
dusty streets of the town, we were sur¬ 
rounded by hundreds of dusky people who 
seemed to be seized with a frenzy of ex¬ 
citement. They shouted and yelled and 
almost pulled the clothes from our backs. 
There were Moors, and Jews and Zulus, 
and I wouldn’t undertake to say which 
class was most remarkably dressed. There 
were a lot of emaciated donkeys, up¬ 
holstered with old rags, and the people 
wanted us to mount these in order to view 
the town. As it seemed the only way to 
get about, we reluctantly consented, and 
then began a wild progress up and down 
the hilly thoroughfares. The crowd fol¬ 
lowed us wherever we went, shouting and 
gesticulating, and fighting among them¬ 
selves. The smells we encountered were 
indescribable, and the noise was deafening. 
At the end of about three hours the entire 
party voted to return to the steamer with 
all haste and get back as soon as possible 
to Gibraltar and civilization. But when 
we reached the pier we found that it was 
easier to enter Tangier than to leave it. 
When we tried to pay for the donkeys we 
discovered that each little beast had about 
twelve owners in the crowd, each of whom 
demanded pay. They could speak no 
English, so we each had to fight our own 
battles and get out of the situation as well 
as we could. I had an English sixpence 
in my pocket and handed it to the most 
vociferous claimant in my neighborhood. 
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He seemed well satisfied until he saw 
another man get four times as much. 
Then he started after me as I hurried to 
the pier. I saw him coming, and ran 
faster in the hope that I could get inside 
the gate before he caught up with me. 
But I was too much incumbered with an 
old coffee-pot I had bought and when I 
was almost to the gate, he grabbed my 
coat and the coffee-pot at the same time. 
I broke away, and he looked so fierce that 
I decided to let souvenirs go and seek 
safety while I could. So I passed on to the 
pier and started for the steamer as soon as 
I could find a man to row me. I felt as if 
I had escaped something worse than the 
loss of a coffee-pot, for those Moors seemed 
to have no sense of law and order. We 
were evidently the first party of tourists 
they had seen in some time, and they were 
determined to make hay while the sun was 
shining. On the return to Gibraltar the 
party exchanged experiences and we dis¬ 
covered that some persons had been 
cheated out of considerable sums of money. 
They all agreed to avoid places where 
they couldn’t speak the language and 
where they weren’t sure of finding 
English residents who could help them 
out. 

Before the transport left Gibraltar to 
continue the trip, f discovered that one of 
the pleasant (?) duties of the master-at- 
arms is to go ashore before sailing and look 
up the sailors who may be missing. They 
have the habit of getting drunk and for¬ 
getting the hour of sailing, and of course 
it would be inconvenient to start off short- 
handed. We were to leave the Rock 
early in the morning, so the night before I 
went ashore to find two deck hands who 
hadn’t appeared at ten o’clock. I knew 
where they would probably be, and dis¬ 
covered them so drunk that they appeared 
harmless. I got them to the wharf with¬ 
out difficulty and started out to the trans¬ 


port in a rowboat. We were almost to 
the gangway when I observed that they 
had some bottles of whiskey in their 
pockets, f told them they couldn’t take 
it on board and that they’d have to throw 
it away. They simply stared at me. 
Since they appeared so harmless, and as 
they made no move to throw it overboard, 
I decided to take charge of it myself. I 
reached for the bottles, and before I could 
seize them the sailors reached for me, and 
in less time than it takes to write it, f was 
struggling in the water. Of course I 
yelled as loudly as I could. I knew they 
wouldn’t permit me to re-enter the boat, 
and though I could swim, f wasn’t sure 
how long I could stay afloat. I wasn’t 
sure, either, that there was anyone awake 
on the transport who would hear my cries, 
and altogether it was an exciting situation. 
It was the third mate’s watch, and he 
fortunately heard me cry out. He hurried 
down the gangway and seemed to under¬ 
stand in a minute what had taken place. 
He fished me out without difficulty, and 
took care of the sailors in short order. As 
I stood dripping on the deck, he gave me 
a bit of advice. “If you want to take 
away any liquor from the men,” he said, 

you’d better wait until you get them on 
the ship, where you can get help. It was 
a piece of foolishness for you to try such 
a thing as that in a rowboat. You could¬ 
n’t tell what they’d do to you.” “ But I 
thought they were drunk,” I said. The 
officer laughed. “Well,” he remarked, 
“ a sailor isn’t always as drunk as he 
looks.” 

But I had no more duckings during the 
voyage, and very little trouble with the 
sailors on board the ship. The fights 
nearly always took place while I had a 
shore leave, and when I mentioned this, 
the sailors would laugh and say that they 
always waited till I got away, because they 
were afraid to fight while I was around. 
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A HOMILETICAL LABORATORY. 

THE EDITOR. 


y^MONG the experiences of seminary 
days to which all theological stu¬ 
dents look back with peculiar interest, as 
having been fraught with more than ordin¬ 
ary anxiety (which was not lessened by 
the fact that, occasionally, they may have 
been tinged with a touch of humor), are 
those associated with first attempts at 
sermon-making, when all texts proved 
perversely profitless and when scriptural per¬ 
sonages, considered as subjects for a pulpit 
discourse, seemed to fade into nothingness, 
as in the morning light, shreds of vapor 
rise and vanish against the mountain side. 

The recollection of such an experi¬ 
ence—not my own, but another’s— 
comes to me at this moment. It was 
in the glad, sweet days of spring, just 
before Commencement, when a member 
of the graduating class, a sort of poetical 
character, received an invitation to preach 
in a country church which was situated 
some ten miles from a railroad station. 
As it happened, he had prepared, during 
his seminary course, but two sermons, into 
which he had put his best thought worked 
up with the utmost care. Therefore, 
when he came to preach in the little 
church, he managed to do so with credit 
to himself and helpfulness toward others. 
The result was that, at a business meeting 
held at the close of the evening service, he 
was unanimously elected as pastor of the 
church. On being informed of this action, 
the young theologue said he would care¬ 
fully consider the matter, and promised to 
preach in the church the following Sun¬ 
day, at which time he would announce 
his decision as to the call. 

The next morning our theologian re¬ 
turned to the seminary in a bright and 
happy frame of mind, for the prospects of a 
speedy marriage with the sweetest girl of 
his acquaintance and of a pleasant home 


where she would be mistress of the manse, 
were calculated to give a rosy hue to 
things. 

Being extremely busy preparing for ex¬ 
aminations, he forgot all about his engage¬ 
ment to preach the next Sunday until 
Thursday afternoon, when it occurred to 
him that he must seriously apply him¬ 
self to the task of preparing two ser¬ 
mons ; but he soon found that he was 
unable to fix his mind upon any definite 
line of thought, and after some hours 
of strenuous but useless effort, he aban¬ 
doned the undertaking until the next 
day. Indeed, Saturday afternoon arrived 
and found the morning sermon but half 
finished, while no thought of what he 
would do for an evening sermon had even 
suggested itself to him. In his desper¬ 
ation, he rushed into the room of a class¬ 
mate exclaiming: “ Have you an appoint¬ 
ment to preach anywhere to-morrow?” 
Upon being told, “ No, I am free to¬ 
morrow,” he at once engaged him to 
take his place in the little country church. 
This matter being settled, he returned to 
his room and wrote a declination to the 
call extended to him the previous Sunday, 
for he was convinced by bitter experience 
that he never could fill a contract to preach 
two fresh and instructive discourses every 
Sunday. Then, with a sigh of relief, he 
wrote an acceptance of an invitation, re¬ 
ceived some days previous, to be a waiter 
for the summer at a hotel on the St. 
Lawrence River, a hostelry w’hich was in 
the habit of hiring students during their 
vacation to wait upon its tables. 

Now, the difficulty of this theological 
student is the difficulty that continually 
confronts every man in the ministry,—the 
inexorable and appalling demand that he 
preach two bright, suggestive and inspiring 
discourses before the same congregation 
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every Sunday. There is scarcely a clergy¬ 
man anywhere but could sympathize, as I 
did, with the rector of the English church 
at Freiburg in the Black Forest of Ger¬ 
many, where I read this notice on the door 
of the church, “ The rector would be 
grateful to visiting clergymen for any as¬ 
sistance they might feel disposed to render 
him during their stay in the city, especially 
in the way of sermons.” Any legitimate 
assistance, “ especially in the way of ser¬ 
mons,” would be appreciated by the vast 
army of clergymen the world over who, 
though worn by many and varied pastoral 
duties, are yet expected to keep their pulpit 
ministrations up to a point of efficiency and 
power that shall attract and inspire their 
hearers. These are all-absorbing questions 
for the busy pastor : “Is there any homi- 
letical laboratory in which can be found the 
sermonic elements ? Is there any possible, 
accurate, realistic, vivid and suggestive 
method of preparing a sermon, and, if so, 
what is it?” I answer there is such a 
laboratory, and its homiletical possibilities 
are unlimited. This laboratory is Palestine 
itself, the Fand which reflects the teachings 
of the Book, as a mirror does the objects be¬ 
fore it. If a man visits the Holy Fand, and 
studies the Bible incidents and discourses 
on the very spot where they were called 
into being, his mind will teem with innu¬ 
merable suggestions for sermons that will 
quiver with life and sparkle with wisdom. 



Sea of Galilee. 

“ I know that,” admits many a pastor, 
but how can a man on a salary of a thou¬ 


sand a year go to Palestine?” Most em¬ 
phatically, he agrees with President W. R. 
Harper, “that, in all attempts at an intelli¬ 
gent reading of one’s Bible, nothing is more 
difficult to obtain than a sense of reality . ” 
And again he realizes, as Dr. Harper 
affirms, that “the physical characteristics 
of Palestine have worked their way into 
the vocabulary of Christian experience.” 
Furthermore, he appreciates the force of 
Bishop Vincent’s statement, that “the 
greatest contrast exists between the 
age and land in which we live and 
the age and land in which this Book 
found its beginning, its material and 
its ending. It is difficult, knowing our 
modern American life, to think ourselves 
into the condition under which this Book 
says the people lived and thought in those 
long gone ages.” Simply to know that 
the land still remains as it was in Bible 
times, does not materially help the preacher, 
since so few can actually go there. 



The New Calvary. 

Now, it is just here that stereographs 
contribute inestimable helpfulness to the 
work of the preacher. They practically 
give him the same mental experiences that 
he would get on the spot, did he actually 
visit Palestine and without the outlay 
of time, expense and effort required by 
the later. To all intents and purposes, 
so far as seeing is concerned, these 
stereographs are sections of the Holy Fand 
into touch with which the pastor’s mind 
is brought for purposes of study and ex¬ 
amination. It requires no lengthened 
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President 

Roosevelt’s 

Enthusiastic 

Reception in 

the Exposition 

Grounds, 

Charleston, 

S. C. 



AN EXPOSITIONAL AGE. 

'pHIS is, indeed, an age of great expositions where the results of the 
marvelous advancement which is being made in the arts and 
sciences are brought together for purposes of inspection and utili¬ 
zation. Somewhere on the round earth an exposition is always being 
held, and hence at some one point is always being focused the artistic, 
the inventive and the industrial achievements of the human race. Of 
course, it can readily be seen that the practical results 


explanation to show how a stereograph 
of Bethany, which is a marvelous 
window looking out upon that village, 
would give a preacher inspiration and sug¬ 
gestion for a sermon on the anointing at 
Bethany—since the little cluster of square 
stone houses nestling on the hillside em¬ 
bowered in olive-trees ; the long stretch of 
road whitening in the sunlight ; the far 
view over successive mountain ranges ; the 
curious and picturesque life set amid these 
sacred surroundings; and, especially, the 
moss-covered, vine-clad ruins of the tra¬ 
ditional home of Martha, Mary and 
Lazarus, appeal with irresistible power to 


the mind and the heart. In the glow of 
such a vision, in the white heat of such a 
marvel of realism, representing scenes as 
vividly as one would see them on the spot, 
it would not be a difficult matter to approx¬ 
imate to the local coloring, the sense of 
location, that an actual visit would afford ; 
under such an inspiration it would be com¬ 
paratively easy for a minister to make ready 
a sermon throbbing with the red blood of 
a living origin , one that would fascinate 
its hearers, as a sermon born of commen¬ 
taries and theologies never could. The 
stereographs in the Palestine tour cover 
every part of the Land, and could be used 
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In our modern American life, commerce and politics have an 
intimate relation to one another, and because of this, as well as from 
the fact that a large concourse of citizens can be reached at such 
places, our national leaders are frequently invited to be present and 
address the people. The visit of the President to the Charleston 
Exhibition has been preserved in a remarkably fine stereoscopic record, 
which is invaluable as a vivid and permanent memorial of a great 
occasion, and one which will prove an interesting chapter in our 
national history. 


Beautiful 
Grounds and 
Buildings of 
the Inter-State 
and West 
Indian 
Exposition. 


to good advantage in the preparation of 
almost every sermon. In speaking of these 



The Dead Sea. 

stereographs of Palestine, Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D. D., President of Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, said, “ Their realism 
amounts to absolute perfection. They 


are an inspiration and an education.” 

Sermon-making for divinity students 
would be an easier task than it now is, if 
every theological seminary in the land were 
equipped with a library of stereographs; 
and if, in addition, these were used intelli¬ 
gently in the class-room, the first charge 
assumed by the seminary graduate would 
lose much of its terror; and, moreover, 
busy clergymen everywhere would find a 
new gladness in life, and a new treasure- 
field of homiletical nuggets, if they had a 
set of these Palestinean stereographs in 
their study, and used them as a foundation 
for the upbuilding of every sermon. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 

SPECIAL AUTUMN TOUR TO CALIFORNIA. 
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A Trans-Continental Train. 


A S stated in the last number of this magazine, 
the object of this club is not to book 
travellers for any steamer or railroad train. There 
is no better plan for seeing things, and for seeing 
them on the spot, than by actual travel. But for 
those who cannot find either the time or the money 
for actual travel, there is still another way which, 
for vividness and reality, “comes the nearest to 
realizing the full cultural and educational possibili¬ 
ties of travel.” To see things through the 
stereoscope is the best possible substitute for actual 
travel , since by the aid of the key-map system 
one can gain the sense of location in these places, 
and thereby get part of the very same mental 
impressions that one experiences by visiting the 
places themselves. 

Therefore, while “getting about” is not 
necessarily implied in the work of the Club, yet as 
a result of the facilities it offers, one can, if the 
opportunity presents itself, visit distant lands far 
more intelligently and economically, journeying to 
the places best worth seeing, and with almost the 
same confidence and familiarity that ordinarily 
belongs only to a second visit. 

In addition to the stereographs referred to, 
certain explanatory books should be read by club 
members who will actually visit the place named 
at the time stated in the itinerary, and by all 
others during a course of reading extending over 
a period of three months, during which time reg¬ 
ular fortnightly meetings should be held by the 
regular chapters, at which the stereographs should 
be studied, topics bearing on the trip discussed, 
and questions asked and answered. 

An ideal autumn trip, affording opportunities 
for pleasure and culture at reasonable expense, is 
as follows: 



Hudson River from West Point. 
Tuesday, Aug. 26th. Leave New York. 



Niagara Falls. 

Friday, Aug. 29th. Chicago. 

Sunday, Aug. 31. Denver. 

Denver (altitude 5,270 feet, population 133,859), the 
capital and largest city of Colorado, is situated about fifteen 
miles from the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, of 
which it commands a superb view. It is in the heart of a 
rich mining district, and has many important manufactures, 
including immense smelting works, whose annual output 
amounts to many millions of dollars. There are many 
fine business buildings, residences and churches. 

Monday, Sept. 1st. Manitou Springs and 
Cripple Creek region. 

The visit to Cripple Creek will form one of the most 
interesting of the many novel features of this delightful 
trip. It is over one of the most magnificent scenic routes 
on the continent, and views from the observation car are 
extremely grand, the railway winding in and out of great 
canons, and among giant peaks whose slopes afford glorious 
and far-reaching outlooks upon the world below. Although 
Colorado was long known as a silver State, its yield 
of that metal being seven times greater than its gold 
product as late as 1889, Cripple Creek turned the tide 
once more to the yellow metal, which in 1899 had 
reached a point far in advance of its silver product; Teller 
County, in which Cripple Creek is situated, being credited 
with $16,000,000, considerably more than one-half the 
yield of the entire State in that year. The production of 
the Cripple Creek district to date approximates 
$120,000,000 in value. In 1900 it was $22,500,000, 
and in 1901 $25,000,000. The dividends thus far paid 
amount to about $25,000,000. Two of the chief towns 
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are Cripple Creek (altitude 9,396 feet, population 10,147) 
and Victor (altitude 9,396 feet, population 6,160). 



Pike’s Peak, Colorado. 

Tuesday, Sept. 2d. Daylight ride through a 
grand picturesque section of the Rocky Mountains. 

Beyond Canon City the train passes between the Royal 
Gorge Hotel (left) and the State Penitentiary (right), 
and enters the famous Canon of the Arkansas River, 
where for eight miles the railroad makes its way along the 
roaring waters of the river between stupendous rocky 
walls, which narrow until the Royal Gorge is reached. 
Here the sheer granite cliffs tower to a height of 2,600 
feet, through which a narrow rift of sky can be seen. 
Beyond the Canon are many fantastic rocks and crags, and 
noble glimpses of the neighboring mountain peaks. 

Leadville (altitude 10,200 feet, population 12,455) was 
first known in 1859 as California Gulch. Gold dust to 
the value of $5,000,000 was washed from its placer mines 
in five years. Nearly abandoned until 1878, in a night 
the place became famous for its rich deposits of carbonate 
silver bearing ores. 

At Tennessee Pass (elevation 10,240 feet) the 
continental watershed is crossed, and the descent toward 
the Pacific Ocean is begun. A little beyond is the short 
but fine Red Clift* Canon. About five miles further is the 
Eagle River Canon, where the mining shafts and miners’ 
dwellings are seen clinging to the sides of the cliffs 2,000 
feet above the train, while further on is the fine Canon of 
the Grand River. 

In order to see the most important points of in¬ 
terest in the places mentioned above, secure among 
numerous others, the following stereographs: 

One of Chicago's Crowded Streets. 

Driving in the Grand Boulevard. 

Loading a Whaleback with Grain. 

A Half-mile of Pork. 

The Union Stock Yards. 



A Western Wheat Field. 


Manitou and Pike’s Peak. 

Garden of the Gods. 

Fourteen Thousand Feet Above the Sea — Pike’s 
Peak. 

All Aboard for Pike’s Peak. 

Wednesday, Sept. 3d. Salt Lake City. 

Salt Lake City (altitude 4,230 feet, population 53,531), 
the Zion of the Mormons or Latter Day Saints and the 
capital of Utah, is splendidly situated in a valley that in 
1847, when the city was founded, was a barren desert, 
which the industrious Mormons, by an excellent system of 
irrigation, have converted into one of the most fertile 
regions. There will be ample time to visit the numerous 
places of interest. The Tabernacle is a huge structure in 
the form of an elipse, 250 feet long, 150 feet wide, and 
70 feet high. The interior, presenting one of the largest 
unsupported arches in the world, has almost perfect acoustic 
qualities. There are seats for 8,000 persons. The 
Tabernacle contains a large and fine organ, upon which the 
organist gives a recital. Other places of interest are 
Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Institute, Brigham 
Young’s grave, and the Mormon Temple ( no admittance). 
Saltair, (17 miles), located on Great Salt Lake, has a fine 
bathing pavilion, and can be quickly reached by train at 
small cost. 

See stereograph : The Pride of the Mormons —the 
Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Friday noon, Sept. 5-8. San Francisco. 

The old Mission of San Francisco (Mission Delores) 
was founded by Spanish priests in 1776, but the modern 
city was not begun until 1835, when it became known as 
the village of Yerba Buena ( “ good herb ” ), the present 
designation being taken in 1847, after it came under the 
American flag. From the discovery of gold in 1848, San 
Francisco (population 342,782) has been the most 
important city on the Pacific coast. Steamers and sailing 
vessels from this port ply to all parts of the world. It is 
a city of great interest to the traveller, its attractions 
including the Presidio, a government military reservation 
of 1,500 acres, the Golden Gate Park, the Sutru Baths, 
United States Mint, “Nob Hill,” etc. The Chinese 
(Quarter is one of the most striking features of the city. 
Its joss-houses, drug stores, markets, opium joints, 
restaurants, curio shops, theatres, etc., offer the visitor such 
novel sights as he would look for only in China itself. 

Secure the following stereographs : 

Busy Market Street, California. 

Cliff House and Seal Rocks. 

In the Heart of Chinatown. 

Interior of a Chinese Restaurant. 

Tuesday, Sept. 9th. San Rafael. 

San Rafael, fifteen miles northward from San Francisco 
across the beautiful bay, is a delightful place, and one of 
the most charming suburbs of the California metropolis. 
It has long been a favorite abiding-place of wealthy San 
Francisco business men, who have dotted its fair expanse 
with gardens, vineyards, and beautiful villas. 

Wednesday-Thursday, Sept. 10th and nth. 
Palo Alto. 

The University of Palo Alto was opened in 1891 with 
an endowment of $30,000,000, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Leland Stanford in memory of their only son. It is finely 
situated on a tract of 8,400 acres. The buildings were 
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mainly designed by H. H. Richardson, who took the style 
of their architecture from the cloisters of the San Antonio 
Mission. The famous Palo Alto stables are here where 
“ Sunol,” “ Palo Alto, “Electioneer,” and other noted 
horses were bred. 

Friday-Sunday, Sept. 12th and 14th. San Jose. 

San Jose, the chief city in the fruitful Santa Clara 
Valley, has a delightful climate. A fine view can be had 
from the dome of the Court House of the Calaveras 
Mountains and Mount Hamilton to the east, the Santa 
Cruz Mountains to the south, the Contra Costa Mountains 
to the west, and San Francisco Bay to the north. There 
are several good schools and colleges. The stay in San Jose 
will include a visit to the Lick Observatory, on Mount 
Hamilton (4,210 feet). The road, though ascending nearly 
all the way, is well constructed and easy, and affords many 
magnificent views. 

The Lick Observatory (26 miles from San Jose) was 
founded by a legacy of $700,000 left by James Lick, who 
is buried in the foundation pier of the Great Telescope. 
This instrument is one of the largest and most powerful 
refracting telescopes in the world. Its object-glass, 36 
inches in diameter, was made by the late Alvin Clark, of 
Cambridge, Mass. The view from the Observatory is very 
extensive, sometimes including wonderful effects of cloud 
and mist. 

Secure stereographs : 

The World. Renowned Lick Observatory. 

The Wonderful Universe Explorer, the Great 
36-inch Equatorial Telescope. 

The Lerossley Reflection—a Wonderful Mirror 
of the Stars. 

Monday, 15th. Leave San Jose and arrive at 
Big Trees. 



In California Forests. 

The Santa Cruz Big Tree Grove comprises about a 
score of gigantic redwoods (Sequoia sempervirens , or 
redwood of commerce), the largest being 23 feet across. 
A large hollow tree is shown in which General Fremont 
camped for several days in 1847. 

Santa Cruz is charmingly situated at the northern end 
of Monterey Bay. There is excellent bathing. Many of 
the residences are in the midst of beautiful gardens, nearby 
are the sea beach and the cliffs, which the water has carved 
into grottoes, bridges, and many curious forms. 

Secure stereographs : 

A Monster Log—a freshly fallen Sequoia Giant. 

Cutting Dovjn Big Trees. 

Grizzly Giant, one of the largest living trees in 
the world. 

A Majestic Triumphal Arch—Troop I, 13th U. 


S. Cavalry, passing through the great tree 
“ California.” 

Wednesday, Sept. 17th. Santa Barbara. 

Santa Barbara, situated at the base of the foothills of 
the Santa Ynez Mountains, is one of the most charming 
resorts in California. Many of the private houses are 
surrounded by delightful gardens fille 1 with roses and other 
flowers, which bloom in the greatest profusion. The old 
Mission (open to visitors from 8.30 to it.00 a. m. and 
from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m,), with its sun-dial and garden, 
is well worth a visit. A fine view can be had from the 
church tower of the city and mountains and of the Pacific, 
with the picturesque islands lying off the coast. The 
Mission was founded in 1786 by Padre Junipero Serra, who 
planted the mission at Monterey six years before. 

Secure stereographs : 

Reminders of Things that have Passed Away. 

Tomb and Ruined Gate, Old Santa Barbara 
Mission. 

Thursday, Sept. 18th. Los Angeles. 

Soon after leaving Santa Barbara the train runs close to 
the sea, the mountains in some places hardly leaving room 
for its passage. The islands of Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa, 
where the beautiful abalone shells are found in great 
numbers, can be seen in the distance. Santa Paula is the 
centre of an important petroleum district. At Camulos 
was the home of Ramona, and the ranch where she lived 
during her childhood may be seen on the right. 

Los Angeles (population 102,479), the second largest 
city in California, was founded in 1781 by the Spaniards, 
and passed into American possession in 1846. Los Angeles 
is a railway centre of great importance, and is the head¬ 
quarters of a large part of the fruit industry, being 
surrounded by vineyards, orange groves, and orchards. 
The climate is remarkable for its equableness and dryness. 
The eucalyptus, pepper tree, various kinds of palm, live 
oak, india-rubber tree, orange, lemon, roses, geraniums, 
callas, pomegranate, olive, and other tropical trees and 
plants thrive wonderfully well in this region. 

Secure stereograph : 

Los Angeles. 

Friday, Sept. 19th. Riverside. 

Riverside is the centre of one of the finest orange¬ 
growing districts. Magnolia avenue, 8 miles long, 180 
feet wide, lined with shade trees (chiefly pepper trees), is 
famous for its beauty. The beautiful San Bernardino 
Mountains are in full view from Riverside. 

Stereographs : 

Magnolia Avenue—Tropical Beauties of River¬ 
side. 

A Giant Cactus, Riverside. 

Picking Oranges, Riverside. 

Irrigating an Orange Grove , Riverside. 

Monday, Sept. 22. Redlands. 

Redlands, delightfully situated on the slope of the 
foothills of the San Bernardino range, commands a splendid 
view of the San Bernardino and San Jacinto Mountains. 
This is also an important orange-growing district. 

Stereograph: 

Redlands, and the beautiful San Bernardino 
Valley. 
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Wednesday-Saturday, Sept. 24-27. Grand 
Canon. 

The Grand Canon of the Colorado lies wholly in the 
northern part of Arizona. It is one of the most 
stupendous wonders of the world, — 217 miles long, 13 
miles wide, and over 6,000 feet deep. Its walls, which 
are terraced and carved into a myriad of pinnacles and 
towers, are tinted in various colors, the dull-red of the old 
sandstones predominating. It is deemed important that the 
stay be long enough to give opportunities to view the Canon 
under the wonderful and ever-changing atmospheric effects. 

Stereographs of Grand Canon are too numerous 
to mention here. 

Saturday-Tuesday, Sept. 27-30. En Route 
through New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas and 
Missouri. 

The landscape of New Mexico and Arizona at sunrise 
and sunset is vivid with color. The great red buttes at 
such times often present a weird and mysterious appearance. 
The air is dry and clear, and nowhere is the sky more blue, 
the sunlight more dazzling, or the stars larger and brighter. 
Some of the mountain sides are marked by lava-flows. 


For the ascent of the Raton Mountains, where the grade 
is heavy, two locomotives are required to draw a train. 
At the top of the pass (7,620 feet) the railway runs 
through a long tunnel and enters Colorado, cutting across 
the southeastern section of that State. To the left the 
Rocky Mountains come into view, Pike’s Peak standing 
out boldly. 

Kansas is entered near Holly, and at Dodge City there is 
again a change of time from Mountain standard to Central. 
To the casual observer, Kansas may not be of particular 
interest, but these plains are known to have been once the 
bed of a great inland sea that deposited enormous quantities 
of salt, gypsum and marble. Its rock strata abounds in 
remarkable fossils of mastodons and other specimens of 
colossal animal life. The Missouri River is crossed on the 
lofty Sibley Bridge. 

Stereographs of this region are beautiful and 
numerous. A list will be supplied to members, on 
application, by the Secretary of the Club. 

Wednesday, Oct. 1st. Arrive in Chicago. 

Thursday, Oct. 2d. Arrive in New York. 

Cost of trip, $300.00. 


CHINA THROUGH THE STEREOSCOPE. 

(An extract from a book by Prof. James Ricalton, explaining one hundred stereographs, illustrating a journey through 

the Dragon Empire at the time of the Boxer uprising.) 

A MAP STUDY FOR THE INTERNATIONAL TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 



Looking down 
the Chukiang 
River into the 
Homes of the 
400,000 Boat 
Population of 
Canton. 


TTlRST of all let us direct our attention to the 
special map of Canton, map No. 4, on the 
following page, so that we may the better get our 
bearings, for without an accurate knowledge of 
location, what we see would lose much of its 
value. Here we find our position and field of 
vision shown by the red lines which start from 
near the river and branch toward the right. The 


No. 3 is found near the apex and at the ends of 
these lines. 

There is the Chukiang, or Pearl River, leading 
down to Hongkong. We are looking directly east 
now. Our large side-wheel steamer lies still at 
her dock. Two steamers of this class, besides 
several other boats that carry freight and a few 
passengers, ply daily between Canton and 










MAP MO. 4 
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COPYRIGHT 1902, EY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD. 


Patented U. S. A., August 21, 1900. Patented Great Britain , March 22, 1000. 

Patented France, March 26, 1900. S. G. D. G Switzerland^ ^ Patent Nr. 21,21*. 

Patents appliedJ 07- in other countries. 


EXPLANATIONS OF MAP SYSTEM. 

(1) The red lines on this map mark out the territory shown in the respective stereographs. 

( 2 ) The n umbers In circles refer to stereographs correspondingiy numbered. 

( 3 ) The apex or point from which two lines branch out, Indicates the place from which the view was taken, viz., the place 

from which we look out, in the stereograph, over the territory between the two lines. 


( 4 ) The branching lines 
when looking at the stereograph. 

( 5 ) The stereograph number without a circle Is placed at the end of each branching line (example 


) indicate the limits cf the stereographed scene, viz,, the limits of our vision on the right and left I 

6 


) to help locate 


quickly the space shown in a stereograph. 


(6) Sometimes the encircled number is placed where it can be seen better and a zigzag line runs to the apex to which it refers. 

( 7 ) When the field of view in the stereoscopic scene js limited, Its location Is designated bv the number of the stereograph in a 
circle without the branching lines. 
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Hongkong. These side-wheel boats are of 
European construction and are quite similar to 
those that ply between New York and Albany on 
the Hudson River. They have accommodations 
for first-class European passengers and a separate 
accommodation for first-class native passengers, 
besides an entire lower deck for the second-class 
Chinese, who are carried between the two ports at 
fifty-cent fares ; first-class natives are carried for 
one dollar, while European travellers are charged 
at the civilized rate of eight dollars for the same 
short passage. 

We are looking due east, and the water before 
us is only one branch of the Canton or Pearl 
River. The land on the right of the steamer is 
an island five or six miles long, and beyond it is 
another broad affluent of the Canton River. 
That island on the right bank is densely 
populated and forms an important suburb to the 
city of Canton, which lies on the north bank and 
extends several miles in every direction from our 
point of view. 

The scene before us is one of the most interesting 
features of the myriad life of China’s greatest 
commercial city. As far as our sight can reach 
we see boats ; these boats are homes in which 
millions of human beings have been born, have 
lived and have died ; and in many cases without 
ever having set foot on land. It has been 
estimated that in these floating homes from two 
hundred and fifty to four hundred thousand lives 
are daily rising and falling with the tide. 

The inhabitants of these floating dwellings are 
called Tankia, which means boat-dwellers ; their 
ancestors were also amphibians. They are looked 
upon as a class below the land people, and they 
have many customs peculiar to themselves. Their 
house-boats range in size from fifteen feet to fifty 
and sixty feet in length. It has been estimated 
that eighty-five thousand of these boats are about 
Canton and that, of this number, forty thousand 
are permanently located. On many of them pigs 
and chickens are reared, and in many cases when 
the smallness of the boat does not afford deck space 
for such stock, a box or cage is suspended from the 
stern to serve as a pig-pen or a chicken-coop. 
This way of securing comparatively free homesteads 
has seldom occurred to the poor of other countries. 
For centuries the Chinese have used boats for 
dwellings, and having free anchorage their 


building sites cost nothing. A house-boat that 
will accommodate a moderate-sized family can be 
obtained for twenty dollars. A house for twenty 
dollars and a free site surpass all Western 
residential economics ; but for one hundred dollars 
a boat almost luxurious in appointments, according 
to the Tankia’s order of life, can be obtained. 

Most of the boats we can see here are small. 
A thatch of palm leaves or a cover of matting 
over a portion of each boat protects the occupants 
from the sun and rain and serves as an eating and 
sleeping place. We speak of limitation of space, 
as things “in a nutshell,” but here in the small 
compass of a fifteen-foot boat there are births, 
deaths and funerals; there are henneries and 
pig-pens, and even flower-gardening, particularly 
on the larger boats, where considerable space in 
the bow is set apart for flower-pots. 

Sometimes European travellers who wish to make 
a prolonged sojourn in the vicinity of Canton, and 
do not care to pay the high prices charged in the 
one hotel, hire a comfortable house-boat which 
can be had for one dollar per day. In that case 
native owners occupy a small space in the bow, 
where all cooking is done for the traveler without 
extra cost, with the additional advantage of free 
transportation to any point on the river. 

One naturally wonders how this swarming 
population of river-dwellers is maintained, and 
the answer is, chiefly by transporting merchandise 
and by carrying passengers from place to place. 
In some cases daughters go ashore to work in 
factories as girls do in other countries ; but the 
factory girl’s annual income in China would 
scarcely buy an American girl’s hat. 

On that dock between the steamers and the 
shore you see several huge casks ; if you were on 
board the steamer you would find many of these 
filled with water and alive with large and beautiful 
fish for the Hongkong market, where they are 
delivered alive. 

Down the river beyond the steamer and before 
reaching that dark group of buildings, we can see 
several ranges of larger boats extending from 
mid-stream toward the shore on the left. Out 
there we shall see floating dwellings of more 
beautiful construction. From those boats called 
“ flower-boats ” we shall look toward the city, on 
our left here. On the map No. 4 the red lines 
connected with the number 4 show the relation 
between our two positions. 
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HOMILETICAL WINDOWS TO THE HOLY LAND, 

BY REV. DANIEL SHEPARDSON, PH. D. 


TT was the month of May. The spiritual life 
of the church seemed to be on the usual warm 
weather decline. The pastor’s body and mind 
were weary, and his heart was heavy. He had 
only with difficulty been able to bear gracefully his 
great disappointment. For years it had been the 
dream of his life to visit Palestine. From the 
beginning of his purpose to preach the Gospel, as 
he felt himself strongly called of God to do, it had 
been his ideal to be nothing less than thoroughly 
furnished for the great work, “ a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth.” All through the recent Fall and 
early Winter he had hoped and prayed and planned 
for the much-desired and long-talked-of 11 Pilgrim¬ 
age to Palestine.” He had written letters to 
‘‘Excursion Agencies,” and had anxiously gone 
over some of the big steamers to find a lower-deck 
stateroom within his means. Then in the midst 
of the winter, sickness had come with its weaken- 
ing physical and mental strains and many extra 
expenses, and the 11 Oriental Cruise” had been 
reluctantly abandoned. On through the winter 
and early spring he had bravely carried the 
'esponsibilities of the work where God had 
placed him. But the burden was becoming very 
heavy, and week by week with increasing insist- 
ance the inevitable question that would not down, 
regularly presented itself: ‘‘What shall I preach 
upon next Sunday ? ” 

This might have continued indefinitely—or at 
least until the pastor had broken down, or the 
church had become thoroughly discouraged, or 
both—had not a kind friend in the audience who 
understood the pastor’s disappointment and 
burdens, sent him, in appreciation of a spiritual 
blessing recently received from God through him, 
the long sought for tour to Palestine, entitled 
‘‘Traveling in the Holy Land Through the Stereo¬ 
scope,” consisting of one hundred original 
stereographs of the most important places in 
Palestine, arranged in the same order a tourist 
might visit them. Dr. Hurlburt acts as a personal 
guide in an accompanying book of nearly two hun¬ 
dred pages. In this book also are seven unique maps, 
especially drawn for the purpose of showing the 
route and definitely locating the stereographs. 
It surely seemed like a God-send to pastor and 
people. Now, at last, without physical peril or 
financial embarrassment, he could really journey 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, to Bethlehem and Hebron, 


to the Dead Sea or to Jacob’s Well, to Nazareth 
and the Sea of Galilee, or to distant Damascus. 
How real and fresh the trip seemed to make the 
dear old Bible 1 And what a joy to travel in such 
company as that of Dr. Hurlburt, whose thorough 
knowledge of both the land and the Book made 
the journey doubly interesting ! And then, too, 
what a privilege to be able to repeat at pleasure 
the same delightful journey with other friends in 
the home or in the neighborhood 1 How familiar 
the places and customs and people became ! How 
much interest was stirred in the hearts of the people 
concerning everything connected with the Bible 
and Palestine! And best of all, for the preacher, 
how many fresh themes suggested themselves for 
pulpit and prayer-meeting use ! 

As one sits with open Bible and Palestine 
before his very eyes, how freshly and forcefully the 
old but very important truth is borne in upon one 
that in the Bible we have the record of an 
historical revelation ; given gradually by God to 
men through men, amid human conditions. Not 
a revelation whose record was written by the 
finger of God, nor by the hands of angels, nor in 
some far-off celestial sphere apart from the customs 
and movements of men, nor handed down 
miraculously from the heights of heaven ; but a 
revelation whose record was written in a thoroughly 
Oriental style, and whose pages are redolent with 
the flowers and fruits and flavors of Palestine. 
“ Men spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit.” Yes; Oriental men, in an Oriental 
land, speaking the language of the Orient in their 
words, thoughts and illustrations. How important 
that we should study this revelation in the light of 
these times and places and customs, since God has 
thought it wise and best to give it to us in this 
form. We marvel at the preservation of the 
Bible through its many vicissitudes till modern 
times for our instruction. Should we not also be 
full of wonder and praise that Palestine, the 
most suggestive commentary on the Bible, though 
for centuries the marching ground of the nations, 
has been preserved until now so much unchanged, 
and through the photographic art is to be preserved 
perpetually, being now brought within access of all ? 

And how suggestive these stereographs are to 
the preacher 1 Who can land in Joppa, walk 
up and down its narrow, dirty streets, mingle in 
the market place and bazaar with the men of 
many nations and the humble women of the 
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peasant class, without thinking at once of that 
devout soul Dorcas, whose quiet deeds of practical 
love and service were and always have been 
Christianity’s best argument ? We are not 
surprised at all when we turn to Acts, 9:42, where 
an incident in her life is recorded, to read “ And 
many believed on the Lord.” 11 The women of 
the Gospel,” what a suggestive theme! What 
has the Gospel done for women 1 What have 
women done for the Gospel ! How many humble, 
devout Dorcases are about us, women who labor in 
the Gospel, of whom Paul says, ‘‘ whose names 
are in the book of life ” (cf. Phil. 4:3) ! Do 
they not need encouragement and recognition from 
the pulpit ? How did Christ and Paul treat 
them ? Can you not see the faithful Dorcas in the 
lower right-hand corner of the Jaffa Bazaar 


(Stereograph No. 2) as she leans over to comfort 
some widow who has a hard time to sell enough 
nuts to pay the tax and support herself and 
children ? Perhaps Dorcas will help a little in 
providing clothes for the little ones. Do you not 
know of many such sweet angels of quiet helpful- 
ness^in your congregation ? A crumb of comfort 
to them will not be amiss. 

Shall we now step back again to the rocky 
landing place at Jaffa, and go in imagination with 
Jonah upon his disobedient voyage ? How rough 
the sea is ! How it breaks over those rocks ? 


When was the way of disobedience ever smooth ? 
And do not the rowers in the on-coming boat 
recall to our minds how the unwilling Hebrew 
prophet refused to mingle with these heathen 
sailors ! He despises them as much as he dislikes to 
think of mercy for the Ninevites. How much of the 
spirit of the proud elder brother there was in this 
Old Testament Prodigal ! How merciless and 
narrow are men ! How gracious and forgiving is 
the great God when repentance is in the heart ! 
What a pity that such a remarkable and beautiful 
book as the book of Jonah, filled as it is with such 
great truths vividly set forth, should be laughed 
into retirement ! As we have Joppa before our 
very eyes, shall we not go reverently with the 
prophet through his varied experiences, and learn 
the very practical lessons which were so forcefully 
taught him ? What helped him 
will help others. 

Is it any wonder that, when 
the tired pastor went out with 
Dr. Hurlburt on this Palestinian 
Stereoscopic Tour, to the house 
of Simon the tanner, his mind 
was at once stirred and his soul 
roused within him as he thought 
of that whole Judaistic controversy 
in the New Testament church ? 
Should he preach a series of 
sermons upon it ? What an 
educational course for any church 
or congregation ! How it would 
run a ribbon of light through the 
whole book of Acts ! How it 
would bring out clearly the 
wounded and tragic life of Paul, 
the Apostle to the Gentiles ! 
Could anyone ever, after having 
heard the series, forget the signif¬ 
icance of the Epistle to the 
Galatians ? How many passages 
and phrases in the New Testament 
would become at once freighted 
with meaning, passages and phrases that were 
comparatively meaningless before ! Something like 
this would bring out the whole historical situation : 

(i) The Earliest. Disciples and Ideas, Acts /-j. 

{2) Stephen, Acts 6-7. 

ij) Philip, Acts 8. 

(4) The Conversion of Saul, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, Acts g. 

(5) Peter and Cornelius, Acts 10-12. 

( 6 ) The First Missionary Journey, Acts ij-14. 

(7) The Jerusalem Council, Acts 7J. 
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(8) The Second arid Third Missionary Tours 
and Paul’s Persecutors, Acts 15-33 — 21:16, 

({?) The Epistle of the Galatians and Other 
Epistles of this Controversy. 

( 10) Paul at Jerusalem and Rome, Acts 12-15 — 
28. 

Again, as we pass from Jaffa to Lydda on our 
way to Jerusalem, we cross the plain of Sharon 
and are amazed at the abundance and glory of the 
flowers ! How appropriate in the springtime are 
sermons upon the language of flowers in 
Scripture ! What are some of the lessons they 
teach ? Does the Bible ever treat the flowers 
from a scientific point of view ? Would it be a 
good text-book upon Botany ? See that magnificent 
palm tree in Stereograph No. 6 ! Did you ever 
study up the palm tree and preach upon Psl. 
92:12, “ The righteous shall flourish as the palm- 


tree ? ” Or again, who can look upon these 
Syrian travellers that we meet near Lydda, and 
not think of some of the significant journeys of 
Bible characters? Think of the journey of the 
slave boy Joseph into Egypt. Recall that critical 
journey of that other young boy, Jesus, when he 
first went up to Jerusalem to the Passover. How 
that journey changed his life ! In this age of 
constant travel, when so many of the congregation 
are at various times upon long or shorter journeys, 
might not a sermon upon “ The Perils and 


Privileges of Travel” be helpful ? Especially at 
the beginning of the summer season ? 

And when we come to Emmaus, who can forget 
‘‘A Sunday Afternoon Walk l” It must have 
been a hard day for these disciples. Many a boy 
or girl, man or woman, finds the Sunday afternoon 
a tempting time. What suggestions can be given 
to help these in this matter ? 

Once more, amid these hills over which we pass 
on our way up to Jerusalem, how many memorable 
battles have taken place and what lessons these 
contests teach us ! Is there anywhere a more vivid 
picture of the futility of a false trust than in that 
battle between Philistiaand Israel upon these same 
hills? (Seel. Sam., 4,) Israel had the form of 
godliness, but had lost the power thereof. Israel 
trusted in the ark, the symbol, instead of in the 
living God, whose presence it was intended to 
symbolize. How many to-day put 
form in the place of reality ! Are 
there no false trusts now ? What 
are some of them ? What alone 
is strength and victory ? 

And now Jerusalem, the city of 
peace and the center of war for 
centuries, the scene of the grandest, 
most momentous and most terrible 
events of the world’s history, 
looms up before us. “Beautiful 
for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth ! ’’ Who can look upon 
these massive walls and this 
strategic position without sympa¬ 
thizing heartily with the exulta¬ 
tions of the Psalmists and Pro¬ 
phets ? Do you not want to 
preach at once upon the bringing 
up of the Ark and its signific¬ 
ance ? Get thoroughly acquainted 
with the history, march up your¬ 
self with the triumphal pro¬ 
cession, join in the singing of 
the antiphonal twenty - fourth 
Psalm, and make a strong plea 
for all to let the King of Glory in. 

Do you not see these hills around covered with 
the hosts of mighty Sennacherib ? Listen to the 
taunting messages of the Rabshakah ! Do you 
see the people trembling upon the walls ? Do 
you hear a wail of despair from the palace ? Do 
you observe the calm confidence of that sturdy man 
of God, the prophet Isaiah ? What is this he is 
saying about Sennacherib ? “ He shall not come 

into the city nor shoot an arrow there. By the 
way that he came, by the same shall he return, 
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saith the Lord.” And what a night was that 
which followed! ‘‘Then the angel of the Lord 
went forth and smote in the camp of the Assyrians 
a hundred and four score and five thousand ; and 
when men arose early in the morning, behold, 
these were all dead bodies. So Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria, departed, and went and returned, and 
dwelt at Nineveh.” No wonder that Isaiah found 
in this marvelous deliverance the crowning event of 
his long and faithful ministry ! No wonder that 
there was a new outburst of psalm-making and 
that the exultant hearts of the people found 
expression in song. Read the Psalms of this 
period, i. e., 46, 47, 48, 75 and 76. Can you not 
seethe sacred poet as he leads the people out of the 
city where they have been so closely confined in the 
terrible siege ? And as they march out in glad 
array, is it any wonder that he sings : 

‘ ‘ Walk about Zion and go around her ; 

Number the towers thereof; 

Mark ye well her bulwarks ; 

Consider her palaces ; 

That ye may tell it to the generation following. 

For this is our God 

For ever and ever, 

He will be our guide.” 

Surely such a history has lessons for God’s 
people at all times. 

As we stand under the shadow of these walls, 
and gaze down into this deep ravine in front of 
them, let us recall one more scene. It is when 
Nehemiah, from far-off Susa, at great self¬ 


sacrifice and with high patriotism, comes to build 
again the walls which have been in such a 
wretched state for years since the terrible 
destruction wrought by Nebuchadreffar. Can you 
not see him as he makes by night that secret 
inspection of the walls to learn their true condition 
and the exact nature and amount of the work that 
needs to be done ? Did you ever tell the people 
about how he built the wall ? What a fine series 
of sermons could easily be prepared ! These old 
themes can be made so fresh and forceful when 
concretely presented as in a life-study of Nehemiah 
and his work. Note ‘‘A Praying Statesman , ” 
‘‘ The Power of Co-operation , ” ‘‘A Mind to 
Work,” ‘‘Everyone Opposite his own House,” 
‘‘Watch, Work and Pray,” “Singleness of 
Purpose,” ‘‘Safety in a High Ideal.” Or 
perhaps you could touch briefly and pointedly 
upon all of these elements in a single discourse 
upon ‘‘Elements of a Successful Life.” What 
variety of themes is suggested by looking out 
through the stereoscope at only ten of these sacred 
places in Palestine ! And doubtless many more 
would have occurred to you if you had passed 
with me from Joppa to Jerusalem among the hills 
and valleys that hold such a wealth of historical 
memories 1 What a misfortune that every pastor 
should not occasionally take this most helpful 
journey ! Especially when he or some kind friend 
could so easily bring it to him ! What an 
inspirational room is that pastor’s study which has 
Homiletical Windows to the Holy Land ! ” 


(To be continued.) 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In view of the fact that the name of this magazine, “ THE 
STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH,” has led people to think 
that the publication is of a purely technical character, and is 
not of general and popular interest; and, furthermore, because, 
from time to time, complaints have come to us that the present 
name is altogether too complex for general use, and that a 
shorter, simpler title would be more advantageous in every 
way — easier to pronounce, easier to write — we have decided to 
hereafter call this magazine, “THE TRAVELLER,” and the 
next number will appear under the new name. 
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A SIGNIFICANT ANALOGY. 

PART II. 


ALBERT E. 

N the last number of this Magazine I drew a 
comparison between the telephone and the 
stereoscope and found that they were alike, both in 
the principles upon which they were founded and 
in the unusual nature of people’s experiences in 
connection with them. It was seen that when I 
stood at a telephone in New York and listened to 
a friend talking in Pittsburg, the waves of air that 
came to my ear, the sound waves, did not come 
directly from my friend’s lips. The air waves 
from his lips set in motion a thin piece of metal in 
the transmitter of thetelephone before him, and the 
movements of this metal piece caused variations in 
the strength of an electric current near by ; these 
variations in the current were transmitted by wire 
to New York, where they caused movements in 
another metal piece, and the air waves that came 
to my ear were started by this metal piece, only a 
few inches from my ear. 

On the other hand we found that when looking 
at a section of Rome in the stereoscope the light 
waves that came into our eyes did not come from 
Rome, of course ; they came from the photographs 
only a few inches away. But we found that in 
getting these photographs, the photographer had 
taken his stereoscopic or two-lens camera to Italy, 
that rays of light had been reflected from every 
part of that section of Rome through the two 
lenses of the camera, impressing an image of the 
place on each half of the stereoscopic negative. 
Then the negative was developed, these images 
were transferred to the photographic prints which 
we find in the stereoscope, one photograph or 
image before each eye. Now it was seen that 
these photographs were capable of reflecting light 
waves into our eyes which are in all important 
particulars like those the real scene reflected into 
the camera. 

Thus we found that the same principle underlies 
the impressions given us through the telephone and 
the stereoscope ; that the sound waves from the 
telephone actually start from a metal piece a few 
inches away, though they are essentially like those 
coming from the man’s lips ; that the light waves 
coming to our eyes in the stereoscope actually start 
from a card a few inches distant, though they are 
essentially like the light waves that would come to 
our eyes if we were in the presence of the actual 
scene. 

Then turning to our inner experiences in 
connection with the telephone we found that we 
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were able to distinguish in the reproduced sound 
waves coming to our ear, the very words spoken 
by our friend ; we could distinguish the peculiar 
tones of his voice, and not merely that, but he 
seemed to be close to us. We felt we were in his 
very presence. Our thoughts, our feelings, the 
whole state of our consciousness was, not that we 
were in the presence of a machine which gave out 
articulate sounds, but in the presence of a human 
soul. Then, as to our inner experiences in 
connection with Rome from Mt. Pincio in the 
stereoscope, we found we were able to feel that we 
were in the very presence of Rome, we were able 
to get a definite consciousness of geographical 
location in that part of the earth. We certainly 
could get the facts about the appearance of that 
part of the Eternal City; we could know the 
streets, every house, the very windows, and 
awnings. We could see the way St. Peter’s rose 
grandly above its surroundings. We remembered 
that Michelangelo toiled for four long years just to 
the right of that Dome and our hearts beat more 
quickly. We called to mind that Julius Caesar 
crossed the very square at our feet on his way to 
Gaul, and we could not suppress a rush of 
feeling. Thus we realized that we experienced in 
the stereoscope some of the very emotions those 
historic places themselves could stir. 

Then considering our telephone experience more 
carefully, we found it hard to reconcile the 
seemingly conflicting facts about it. According to 
the facts of the physical world our friend was 
hundreds of miles away, entirely separate from us, 
and we were merely in the presence of waves of 
air coming from a piece of metal, and yet it was 
no less a fact of our experience that we were in his 
very presence. The only explanation we could 
give in a few words was as follows : Through all 
our lives when certain air waves have struck our 
ear it has meant thata human soul, with all that we 
know a human soul to be, was close at hand; so 
now, even though we know the air waves come 
from a telephone only, we still, in accordance with 
our habit, have the old responding state of 
consciousness, feeling and all, that we are 
listening to a man. 

We found the same apparent conflict of facts 
in our experience in the stereoscope. As far as the 
facts in the physical world were concerned, w r e 
were hundreds of miles away from Rome, entirely 
separated from it ; we were really in our room in 
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the presence merely of waves of light reflected 
from a piece of cardboard; and yet, in a vital way, 
we were in the presence of Rome. Again the 
explanation in a word was—that through all our life 
when such waves of light have struck our eyes it 
has meant that real objects were close at hand, and 
so now, though we know the light waves come 
from a stereoscopic card only, we still are, in 
accordance with our habit, inclined to have and 
may have, the same responding state of conscious¬ 
ness, feeling and all, that we are looking at an 
actual place, that we are in the presence of that 
place and its surroundings. 

But undoubtedly there are many people who 
would not be satisfied with these explanations, they 
would still be puzzled to know how to rank these 
experiences in connection with the telephone and 
the stereoscope with the other experiences of their 
lives. Is the experience of talking over the 

telephone to a friend in Pittsburg, or seeing Rome 
in the stereoscope, to be ranked with what we 
usually mean by imaginary experiences , or are 
they real, actual experiences? Undoubtedly most 
people would be inclined to class them as 

imaginary. Yet they are essentially different from 
such experiences. Perhaps I can more easily bring 
out the difference at first by a simple illustration. 
I have an acquaintance down town with whom I 
often go to lunch. I was with him only a few 
days ago. Now, as I sit at my desk writing, it is 
possible for me to recall that experience. I can 

picture to myself, in considerable detail, the ap¬ 

pearance of the dining-room, my friend seated at 
the table and the conversation between us. This 
we know is one kind of imaginary experience. It 
is an instance of what is known as reproductive 
imagination, or memory. 

Further I expect to see this friend again in a few 
days. As I sit here I can also picture to myself 
what this coming experience might be. I can 
picture the room, I can think of what I might say 
and what he might say. Evidently this is an 
instance of what is known as productive 
imagination, an imaginary experience pure and 
simple. 

Now, let me go to the telephone and call up this 
friend and talk with him there. How different! 

I have absolutely no more to do with his body now 
than I had before. He is as far away as when I 
was thinking about him in memory or imagination. 
Yet who does not see at once that there is a 
fundamental difference between this experience and 
the two former ones of imagination. How 
absolute is the difference we can hardly bring out 


in a few sentences, though this must suffice for the 
present. Both of the former experiences were 
evolved entirely from within my own conscious¬ 
ness ; the first was a recollection of experiences I 
had actually passed through ; the second was the 
creation, from material already in my mind, of an 
experience that might occur. In neither case did I 
receive any new sensations, sense impressions, 
from without. But in talking with my friend over 
the telephone I have a new sense experience. 
Actual sound waves strike my ear. I learn new 
facts, new happenings in the life of my friend. 
My experience is not built upon imaginary sounds. 
My friend is talking and actual sound waves, 
similar to those coming from his lips, are coming 
to my ear from the telephone. 

In the same way we can set forth the difference 
between the experience of seeing a place in memory 
or imagination, and seeing it in a stereoscope. 
After visiting Washington I could recall my 
experiences in memory, or if I had never visited 
the place I could, in imagination, picture to 
myself what the city might be like. Now, let me 
take up a stereoscope and look at a marvelous 
representation of the city from the Washington 
Monument toward the north. I can see exactly 
how that part of the city is laid out. Directly 
before me is the White House with the Treasury 
Department Buildings on the one side and the 
State Department Buildings on the other. I can 
distinguish individual residences, the homes of 
Secretary Hay, Senator Hale, Senator Quay, etc. 
I can know the very windows in the houses, the 
trees in the White House grounds as they stand 
at this hour. In that very house, among those 
trees, Garfield lay for many weeks in pain, and 
it was from that house they bore him away to die 
by the sea. It was to that house, little more than 
half a mile away, that the body of Lincoln was 
brought after he had been murdered. Evidently 
this is no picture of the imagination, built upfrom 
within. It would be as impossible for the im¬ 
agination to build up such a representation of 
Washington as to create the city itself. My mind 
is responding to actual sense impressions, to actual 
light waves that enter my eyes. I am not depen¬ 
dant upon my imagination for a single detail of 
this infinitely accurate scene of Washington. 

These two illustrations make it necessary for us 
to see that a great gulf lies between those states of 
consciousness built upon even the liveliest images 
of memory or imagination, and those which are in 
response to actual light waves entering our eyes, or 
actual sound waves entering our ears. It thus 
becomes evident that our experiences in connection 
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with the telephone and stereoscope cannot be 
classed with those of memory or imagination. 

But still someone is probably ready to say, after 
all, that in talking with a friend over the telephone 
we do not get an actual experience of talking 
with a friend, and in looking at a stereoscopic 
photograph of Washington, one does not get an 
actual experience of looking at Washington. The 
friend is not present, the city is not. To think the 
friend is present, to think we are in the presence of 
the city, certainly cannot be called actual 
experiences. They are evidently nothing but 
illusions. 

Such puzzles must remain unsolved until we can 
give a clear answer to the question, What do we 
mean by actual experiences ? Or, What are 
actual experiences ? As a first step in finding an 
answer to this question we must clearly recognize 
the fact, referred to in a previous number of this 
Magazine, that in getting any experience like that 
of seeing Washington from the Monument, a 
person is concerned with two kinds of realities. 
First, he is concerned with the material soil and 
buildings, realities of the physical world ; second, 
he is concerned with the realities of his inner 
states of consciousness made up of thoughts, 
emotions and desires. Realities of the physical 
world have weight and material substance, 
realities of his inner states are without weight or 
material substance. Nevertheless, we cannot see 
too clearly that the states of his inner self are actual 
realities, though so different from the realities of 
physical objects ; that while a stone is a reality, so 
also is the thought and emotion which this stirs in 
his mind. 

First of all, then, we see that when we speak of 
a man’s actual experience in Washington, for 
instance, we do not mean at all the objective place 
made up of material things, the realities of the 
physical world, but we do mean specifically the 
man’s subjective states, realities of his inner life 
which are called into existence by the place. 
There are two kinds of realities involved, one 
serving as a cause, the other being the effect ; the 
physical reality, which we so often think of as the 
only reality, serves simply as a means to produce a 
certain state of his consciousness, the mental 
reality, which is the end sought. 

This, then, is the first step in determining what 
we mean by an actual experience of seeing 
Washington, that is, that we mean, not the 
material place, but our state of consciousness or 
mental experiences in the presence of the place. 
But still we are confronted with the fact that we 
are capable of passing through very different mental 


experiences. It is evident that we all recognize 
this fact by the use of the various terms—actual 
experiences, memory and imaginary experiences and 
illusions. Therefore, to know finally what we 
mean by an actual experience in Washington, we 
must not only differentiate our mental state there 
from the physical place, but we must also know 
the way in which that particular mental state differs 
from these other mental states. We shall find that 
they differ according as they are directly or in¬ 
directly induced by physical realities, and accord¬ 
ing as the facts of consciousness correspond to the 
facts of the physical world. Hence we must go 
back a step and take a general survey of ourselves 
and our surroundings and consider these processes 
by which our various mental states are induced by 
our surroundings. 

It is generally conceded that every human being 
has both a material and a non-material side, a body 
and a spirit, and that this non-material self is the 
real self and can exist separate from the physical. 
But for a time the two are vitally associated ; the 
spirit, or real man, is shut up within a physical body 
and becomes aware of the external world in space 
about it by means of five different senses, touch, 
taste, smell, hearing and sight. In the simplest 
language the process by which the mind learns 
through these senses is as follows : We have 
different sense-organs, capable of receiving different 
impressions from the material objects in space 
around us. Thus, when an object comes in 
contact with any part of our body, an impression 
is given to our nerves of touch and this impression 
is conveyed by the nerve fibres to the center of 
consciousness. This nerve impulse or disturbance 
is called a sensation, and against this the mind 
reacts with consciousness, that is, interprets it as 
meaning that some object, cold or warm, hard or 
soft, exists outside us, and in actual contact with 
a certain part of our body. The process is practi¬ 
cally the same when impressions of external objects 
are given to us through our nerves of taste, smell, 
hearing or sight. And this is the process we refer 
to when we speak of mental states being directly 
induced by physical things. 

But after external objects have been thus directly 
made known to our mind through our senses, it is 
possible for us to recall the sensations as memory 
images, and have our mind absorbed in, what 
we have formerly seen or heard. Thus we speak 
of an old man living over again the sights and 
sounds of his youth. This is what we mean when 
we speak of mental states that are indirectly in¬ 
duced by physical things. 

At this point, too, we see how a reality or fact 
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of the physical world becomes a fact or reality of 
consciousness as well ; and thus how we are able 
to speak of a correspondence, or a lack of corres¬ 
pondence, between the facts of the physical and 
mental realms.* 

Now, that we have an outline of the processes 
by which the physical objects around us act through 
our body and induce certain states of our mind or 
consciousness, we can take up the various kinds of 
our mental experiences and consider wherein one 
differs from another, wherein actual experiences 
differ from experiences of memory, imagination 
and illusion. 

Actual experiences. By actual experiences, in 
the popular use of these terms, we mean those 
states of our conscious self which are directly 
in response to impressions, brought to us through 
our different senses, of physical realities actually 
present about us. It is a case where physical 
realities do exist outside us to correspond to the 
realities of consciousness within. If, in response 
to the impressions brought through any or all of 
our senses, we have the consciousness of being in 
the presence of a place, the material place is before 
us. If, in response to the impressions brought 
through any or all our senses, we have the con¬ 
sciousness of being in the presence of a friend, the 
friend is actually with us. 

Memory and Imagination. Directly opposite, 
we may say, to our actual experiences, are our 
experiences of memory or imagination. After we 
have had a sense experience—a conscious state in 
response to a sensation—after seeing a person’s 

*But there is one radical difference we should notice 
between the process of receiving sensations through three of 
these senses on the one hand, and two on the other. To 
know how an object feels, that object must come in actual 
contact with some part of our body ; To know how an 
object tastes, it must come in actual contact with a certain 
part of our body, the tongue, and be liquified there. 
There must not only be actual contact, but liquid contact. 
To know how a substance smells, certain particles of that 
substance must come in gaseous form in actual contact 
with our nose, hence this is a case of gaseous contact. 
When w'e turn to hearing we find a radical difference in 
the process. We do not have the sounding body touch 
our ears; that would give us no impression of the sound 
the body was producing. A third medium is brought in. 
The sounding body produces certain disturbances in the 
atmosphere and these disturbances travel to us in waves of 
air, and when these air waves strike the drum of our ear 
we get the impression of sound. We get our impression 
of sight in a similar way. In seeing an object we do not 
have that object touch the optic nerves in our eyes. The 
only way in which we can get impressions of sight is for 
light waves to be reflected from an object and enter the eye 
and place an image there. This difference in the process 
of getting impressions, as compared with our other senses, 
is of capital importance to us. It is easy to see that if 
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face, for instance, there is a tendency for this 
impression to appear again in our consciousness 
as an image. By an independent activity of the 
mind these memory images tend to rise when the 
object is no longer present to the senses. Such 
experiences, as we have said, are known as experi¬ 
ences of reproductive imagination or memory. 

But what we ordinarily mean by an imaginary 
experience differs from this. When we imagine, 
for instance, a new experience in the future, say a 
tour to Egypt or an unknown place which may be 
described to us, the images called up are no longer 
in their nature or manner of arrangement a 
reproduction of past sense experiences. The old 
memory images are being modified and rearranged. 
This kind of experience is thus called an experience 
of productive imagination. 

It is difficult to realize how fundamentally these 
experiences of imagination and memory differ from 
actual experiences because of the fact that they 
have no real sensations of physical realities as a 
basis, because they start from the memory images 
of sensations instead of the sensations themselves. 
Some might say that the images formed in 
memory or imagination are quite vivid and 
satisfactory. Yet, “ However vivid and energetic 
an ideational image may be, it can never receive 
the stamp of sensory reality.” To quote Hume, 
“ The poet even with the most glowing colors of 
his craft cannot so depict a scene that his description 
should be taken for a real landscape. The mental 
picture of the sun’s bright disc has less to do with 
an impression of sight than the least conceivable 

the mind could get no impressions of external objects unless 
those external objects actually touched some part of our 
body, our mind would be practically limited in its range to 
our bodily movements. To be sure, since the small 
particles of gaseous substances can travel through the air, 
we could get impressions of the smell of certain things at 
a distance. But by bringing in a third medium, air, in 
hearing, the mind is able to know of sounds produced at a 
distance, at as great a distance as air waves can travel and 
be distinguished by the ear. And by bringing in the third 
medium, ether, in sight, the mind can know the appear¬ 
ance of objects at as great a distance as light waves can 
travel and be distinguished by the eyes. But not only is 
this true, but it follows that if sound is a certain disturb¬ 
ance in the air, as far as our ear is concerned, then if we 
can produce these disturbances in the air we can get the 
impressions of sound whether the body is present or not. 
This makes the telephone possible, as we have seen. And if 
sight is a question of light waves, if we can start these 
light waves, we may get the experience of sight whether 
the physical body is present or not. This we have found 
to be the principle upon which we get our experience 
through the stereoscope. Thus it may be said, that by the 
sense of hearing, the mind is given the range of the world, 
and by the sense of sight, the range of the universe. The first 
might be called our terrestial, and the second our cosmic sense. 
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fraction of the glow-worm’s radiance. The ear- 
splitting roar of a cannon as a mere image in the 
memory, has less power to affect the sense than the 
immeasurably minute sound of a hair falling on 
water. And though these images in the memory 
are caused in the first instance by sensory 
impressions, they have, nevertheless, as little in 
common with such impressions as an algebraic 
sign with the object for which it stands.” 

Experiences built upon these images of memory 
or imagination are of great value to us, but they 
are worthless when we want experiences built on 
real sensations. When a man wants to transact 
some business with another, he communicates with 
him, for instance, on the telephone ; but no 
number of experiences of his memory or imagination 
will serve the purpose. 

Illusions. Illusion is the name applied to 
another class of mental experiences where the facts 
of the mental states do not correspond to the facts 
of the physical world about us. Or, to put it in 
another way, any mental state is an illusion in so 
far as it does not correspond to the physical facts 
about us. These mental states known as illusions 
are divided, we are to notice, according to 
differences in their origin and source, into two 
classes, passive and active. An illusion of the 
first class is a misinterpretation of an actual 
sensation delivered to one of our senses, as when 
Ichabod Crane with his mind absorbed with the 
thought of a headless horseman took the stumps and 
trees, seen somewhat obscurely in the moonlight, 
for headless horsemen. The second class, or 
active illusions, are those states of mind in which a 
person projects some fiction of his imagination into 
the external world, thinking of it as a present 
material reality; as when a man afflicted with 
delirium tremens sees snakes where there are no 
suggestions of them given to his senses. Such 
states of mind are also called hallucinations. It 
is usually said that illusions of the first class start 
from some actual impression, while hallucinations 
have no such basis. The first have their source 
from without, the second from within. 

Then again, the first class of illusions are 
divided into two sub-classes, according as they are 
due to either one of two causes,—either to some 
derangement of the organism itself, orto something 
unusual in the physical environment. The over¬ 
heated imagination of Ichabod Crane, that 
distorted his sense impressions, illustrates the rise 
of illusions from an abnormal condition of the 
organism. While any optical illusion due to the 
reflection and refraction of light, as when we see 
our face behind the mirror surface, is an instance 


of an illusion due to unusual conditions of 
physical environment. 

If we now have, from this outline, a fairly clear 
idea of our different mental states, it is easy to see 
where we are to class our experiences with the 
stereoscope and the telephone. Evidently they fall 
in the general class of illusions, but in one parti¬ 
cular division, passive illusions, due to exceptional 
conditions in one’s environment. 

But this classification will only be misleading 
unless we recognize, first, the fundamental 
difference between this one class of illusions and 
all other classes ; and, second, the essential 
likeness between this class of illusory experiences 
and what we have called actual experiences. 
Applying the same word, illusion, to our experi¬ 
ences in the telephone and stereoscope and to such 
experiences as that of Ichabod Crane and the man 
afflicted with delirium tremens, means only that 
they have this one characteristic in common, that 
the facts of consciousness in each case disagree 
with the facts of the external world. It does not 
mean that the facts of these various experiences are 
alike in any other respect. 

It is manifestly foolish to think that our sight of 
Washington in the stereoscope, so perfect in 
innumerable details, was due to a disordered state 
of our mind, like the snakes seen by the drunkard ; 
or was a distortion of our sense impressions by an 
over-heated imagination, like the sight of the 
headless horseman by Ichabod Crane. Only a 
word is required to show how fundamentally our 
experiences in the stereoscope differ from these 
other classes of illusion. Probably we can define 
the exact meaning of the word illusion as applied 
to our experiences in the stereoscope and telephone 
by comparing them with actual experiences. 
Actual experiences we have described as those 
states of consciousness which are in response to, 
and in accordance with, impressions brought in by 
our different senses of physical realities that do 
exist about us. But in using the telephone or 
stereoscope we are furnished by our different senses 
with what we might call conflicting impressions of 
the external world. Four of our senses report 
messages of physical realities immediately about us, 
but the other sense, hearing, in the case of thetele- 
phone, gives also the impression of sound waves is- 
suingfrom the lips of a friend miles away; and sight, 
in the case of the stereoscope, gives us light waves 
such as have been reflected, or are being reflected, 
from places on the other side of the globe. We 
see, therefore, that there are, or have been, realities 
in the physical world to correspond to all the facts 
of our inner experiences in these two cases. So 
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when the word illusion is applied to our experiences 
in the telephone or stereoscope, it does not mean 
that our experiences are unfounded, that our friend 
is not talking, that Washington does not or did not 
exist in the physical world, it only means that they 
do not happen to exist in the physical world, in the 
same relation to other things or ourselves, as they 
do in our consciousness. 

But we do not consider our experience at the 
telephone less valuable because our friend is 
not where he seems to be and, more and more, 
people are seeing that their experiences in the 
stereoscope are equally valuable, though the 
physical place itself is not present. These 
illusory experiences, therefore, as far as we get 
them in the telephone or stereoscope, are to be 
classed with actual experiences, our experiences 
right in the presence of the physical reality. This 
has been recognized for years with relation to the 
telephone, and it is rapidly being recognized with 
relation to the stereoscope. The popular feeling 
has always been that all mental states coming under 
the head of illusions, were either worthless or 
positively misleading and harmful. We are to 
see, however, that there is one great class of 
illusions that are to be sought after as earnestly, 
and prized as highly, as any experiences of which 
we are capable. 

But it might be asked do not all good illustra¬ 
tions, photographic or otherwise, have the power 
of producing these illusions of a beneficial nature ? 
They do have such power, but only to the degree 
that they furnish perfect representations of the 
reality to our minds. Measured by this standard 
there is really no comparison between stereoscopic 
photographs and all other illustrations. Yet, it is 
not my purpose to discuss in this place the special 
features of the stereoscopic photograph and the 
stereoscope, other than to say that they fulfil the 
principles of two-eye vision by supplying a different 
picture to each eye, and that all immediate physical 
surroundings are shut away by the hood of the 
stereoscope—conditions furnished by no other kind 
of illustrations, and which are of vital importance 
in enabling us to get the experience that we are 
looking at the place itself, as in the telephone we 
get the experience that we are listening to our 
friend. Furthermore we cannot discuss here the 
helps required in using stereographs, maps, books, 
etc. Many people have never obtained anything 
like the experiences they might in connection with 
stereographs because they have not realized that 
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they must use them in an intelligent rather than 
a hap-hazard way. But all questions of this char¬ 
acter must be referred to previous articles in this 
Magazine, especially to an article entitled 
“ Extraordinary Results from Stereoscopic Photo¬ 
graphs ” in the number for March, 1902. 

We should like to quote here, also, the personal 
testimony of hundreds who have been using the 
stereoscope in a rational way. The Hon. John L. 
Bates, Lieut. Gov. of Mass., says, “They are 
so realistic and natural that one feels as if he 
were beholding the actual scenery ; so realistic is 
the scene made that he obtains the inspiration 
which actual sight gives.’’ Or, according to Dr. 
Hervey, “ Through the stereoscope, with the 
outer world shut out by the hood, one feels him¬ 
self to be looking right at the place itself.’’ 

But for those who put a low estimate on the 
experience that can be obtained, even with the 
help of maps and books, in the stereoscope, 
compared with their experience in the presence 
of the place itself, we cannot do better than to 
remind them of the power of immoral pictures. 
The fact that in looking at bad pictures we 
are not looking at realities but only represent¬ 
ations of realities does not fool anyone into think¬ 
ing that his experiences in connection with those 
pictures are not real experiences; that his 
thoughts, emotions, desires, are not real 
thoughts, emotions, desires, as he might have 
in looking at the reality itself. What parent 
is so foolish as to say if he saw his child 
looking at pictures of evil things, “ Oh, well, they 
are only pictures, optical illusions; there is no 
reality in my child’s experience in connection with 
them.’’ There are many people who think the 
experiences of themselves or their family with any 
pictures they may have of what is worthy are a 
negative rather than a positive force in their lives. 
But will they fill their homes with degrading 
pictures? “No, No,” they say, “such pictures 
would curse my family.” The law recognizes the 
power of the picture of what is bad ; that people’s 
experiences with them have the same significance 
in life, as far as they go, as experiences with evil 
objects themselves. Accordingly pictures of what 
is evil are suppressed along with evil things. We 
could not have a stronger argument why we 
should attach the same importance to the 
experiences it is possible for us to get by the 
intelligent use of that climax of all illustrations, 
the stereoscopic photograph. 
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TECHNICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


THEODORE BROWN. 

CHAPTER III. 


THE STANDARD SIZE OF STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS — MASKING AND TRIMMING 
THE PRINTS—SOME DEFECTS TO BE 
AVOIDED. 

A S we have shown in an earlier chapter, the 
^ A distance between the axes of the human eyes 
is about two and three-quarters inches, or at the 
most two and seven-eighths. It is this fact that 
has given us the standard size for our stereoscopic 
views. Therefore each print must not exceed this 
measurement in width, otherwise some difficulty 
will be experienced when endeavoring to coalesce 
the dissimilar pair in the stereoscope. There is 
no set rule for the height of the prints, but it is 
not advisable to make them more than three inches 
and a quarter high, as this is the full extent to 
which the axes may be comfortably turned as the 
view is being examined in the stereoscope. More¬ 
over the size mounts generally manufactured for 
this class of photograph do not exceed three and 
■one-half inches high, and one would be sure to 
have difficulty in getting a larger size. To avoid 
any inconvenience, it is therefore necessary to stick 
to the standard size. 

We cannot pass on to consider the proper 
method of trimming and masking without first 
making some remarks in reference to the most 
suitable size camera for stereoscopic work. It will 
be found a very great advantage to have a camera 
capable of taking a plate a little larger than the 
size of the prints when they have been trimmed. 
For instance, suppose at the time of exposure the 
operator happened to be holding his camera a 
little out of a level, the two images received upon 
the plate would of course also be crooked, a fatal 
result in the stereoscope, but by having a little 
spare room on the plate, it lies within the power 
of the worker to correct the defect at the trimming 
stage of his work. Again it gives him a chance 
of selecting the prettiest part of the view taken in, 
and to cut out other parts which he may consider 
unnecessary. 

Trimming the Prints. —In addition to secur¬ 
ing the best effects from a stereoscopic standpoint, 
by always having some object well in the fore¬ 
ground, it is also important that when the dissim¬ 
ilar pair of pictures are blended together in the 
stereoscope every object in the view should take its 
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A, K, M, B, 
Fig. 15. server’s view 

to the space within A, B, C, D, but all the ob¬ 
jects within this space are not visible to both eyes. 
There are objects within the space G, A, K, C, 
seen only by the right eye R, and objects within 
the space D, M, B, A, visible only to the left eye 
L. Now although these portions of the view are 
not binocularly observed, at the same time they 
are necessary to the composition. From this dia¬ 
gram it is obvious that the part seen in relief is 
contained within the space C, K, M, D, the 
diagram shows the arrangement of things, just as 
w r e might see them through a w'indow, and this is 
the effect it is desirable to produce either in trim¬ 
ming or masking stereoscopic prints. To ensure 
this the following rule should be observed, first 
procure a cutting shape the size already specified 
(2jf6 x 3X) • Lay the print face side upwards 
on a second sheet of glass much larger than the 
cutting shape, and trim with a sharp knife. The 
chief thing to be observed is that the foremost 
object in the view must occupy exactly the same 
position in both the right and the left hand print, 
i. e.: the object nearest the camera must in the 
prints be an equal distance from the edge of the 
view in both instances. All the objects behind 
them will naturally take their proper positions. 
In following this rule the operator will find that 
he is excluding from the left hand side of the left 
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print objects that come within the right view, and 
that he is including on the right hand side of the 
same print objects not included in the right hand 
side of the right view. This may at first seem 
incorrect, but it is the rule set by natural laws 
which we have endeavored to show by the dia¬ 
gram, Fig. 15. 

Masking. —By the term masking, we mean 
taking a print through an opaque mask, with 
openings shaped according to fancy and suitability 
to the subject in hand. The dimensions of the 
openings must be within the limits already stated, 
and if found necessary the negative must be re¬ 
duced in width sc that the objects in the view may 
take their proper position to produce the desired 
effect. 

If we examine Fig. 16 in an 
ordinary stereoscope we shall 
find that the effect of looking 
through an opening in a wall to 
a view beyond is produced. The 
object A, occupying the fore¬ 
ground, the edge of the hill B, 
the middle plane, and the cot¬ 
tage C, the remote plane. It 
will be seen that a little more of 
the cottage is visible in the right 
hand picture than is included 
in the lefthand picture, and that 
the tree D, seen in the left pic¬ 
ture, is altogether masked out of 
the right hand view. Such a 
method of masking is in strict 
harmony with nature, as already 
shown by the diagram, Fig. 15. 

Some Defects and How, They are to be 
Avoided: —We have seen, among others in a 
gentleman’s collection of stereoscopic slides, a 
photograph of a rabbit sittingjoutside its box. The 
peculiarity about this slide is that when it is ex¬ 
amined in an ordinary stereoscope, by a slight 
alteration in the adjustment of the lenses the animal 


can be made to appear within its box with the 
wire netting in front of it. The cause of the phe¬ 
nomenon is due to the particular size or mesh of 
the wire netting, and a slight change in the direc¬ 
tion of the eyes’ axes. A similar ocular change is 
responsible for another curious effect observed as 
we examine another view from the same collection. 
This is a railway subject. Unavoidably, the 
sleepers under the rails over which the train is 
passing appear, not where they should, below the 
metal rails, but on a level with the foot plate. 

A third example, an illustration of which we 
give, Fig. 17, will serve to explain the cause of 
these strange effects. By examining this slide in a 
stereoscope we shall notice a small object about 
the size of a watchmaker’s eye-glass between 
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the upright and the weight of the drilling machine, 
pointed out by the arrow in Fig. 18. Apparently 
there is no visi¬ 
ble support for 
this little ob¬ 
ject, and it 
seems to be 
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mid - air, 
but in real¬ 
ity it is 
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on the 
mantlepiece 
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hind the 
machine , 
and what 
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be a single object in the stereoscope, is the image 
produced by rays of light emanating from two sepa¬ 
rate objects. The cause of the phenomenon will 
be understood by reference to our next diagram, 
Fig. 19, which is a plan showing the arrangement 
of the objects producing the illusion. Let K, L, 
be the lenses of the stereoscopic camera, A, the 
upright of the machine and B, the weight of same. 
Upon the mantlepiece at the remote plane, two 
little objects C, and D, are placed. With such 
an arrangement it is obvious that both lenses of 
the camera will take in only one of these two 
objects. The right lens L, will see, as it were, 
only the object C, whilst the other will be hidden 
by the weight B ; and, on the other hand the left 
lens K, will see only the object D, the other being 
hidden behind the upright A. The dissimilar 
views thus obtained will be as shown in Fig. 17. 
Now we have only to suppose the eyes to be 
situated exactly in the same position as the camera 
lenses, to understand why the effect already de¬ 
scribed is produced when the double photograph is 
being examined in the stereoscope. The fact is, in 
a photograph of this character in which all planes 
are fairly in focus, there is practically no change 
required in the accommodation of the eyes, and 



the observer is therefore able to regard objects as 
situated at a nearer or more distant plane than 
that in which they are actually placed. In the 
present case, referring to Fig. 19, the observer 
naturally turns his attention to the drilling machine 
A, and B, at which point the axes meet. When 
the eyes are opposite the opening between the up¬ 


right and the weight of the machine, light eman¬ 
ating from the two small objects C, and D, meet 
at the same plane as that in which the drilling 
machine is situated, with the result that C, and D, 
appear as one object at the same plane. 

From the foregoing remarks it is clear that a 
similar combination of objects might appear in a 
natural landscape, that the interposing leaves of a 
tree for instance, may be so composed as to pro¬ 
duce a similar illusion when stereoscopically pho- 
graphed and viewed in a stereoscope. 

From actual experience we have found such to 
be the case, and could give a number of examples 
if necessary. It is sufficient however for our pur¬ 
pose, to observe that to avoid this disagreeable 
effect in our stereoscopic work, we should be care¬ 
ful to photograph our subjects from a standpoint 
from which two distinct objects would not be 
likely to coalesce by being in a line with the 
eyes’ axes as the latter are crossed at a nearer 
plane. 

It may be as well to mention here that the sub¬ 
jects most likely to need this special care when 
photographing them, are those in which railings 
with uprights at equal intervals appear—subjects 
of interiors with paper on the walls having repeat¬ 
ing patterns,—and all subjects where the view is 
intercepted with such objects as might be super¬ 
imposed upon one another and thus be regarded as 
one. 

[ This article will be continued in the next 
number of the Magazine .] 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The attention of our readers is directed 
to The Goerz International Prize Competi¬ 
tion in which Fifteen Hundred Dollars in 
cash prizes will be distributed, or the equal 
in Goerz manufactures as preferred, for 
the best photographs made with Goerz 
Double Anastigmat Lenses. The contest 
closes December thirty-first, 1902. Any 
one interested in the competition, and 
desiring to learn the particulars in regard 
to the same, will receive a descriptive 
circular by addressing the Goerz’ office 
nearest him. 

C. P. Goerz, 52 E. Union Sq., New York. 

45 Rheinstrasse, Berlin. 

22 rue de 1 ’ Entrepot, Paris. 

4-5 Holborn Circus, E. C., 
London. 
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VS. 

KNOW SO 

Did you ever hear of a rapid plate, the maker of which did not 
claim it to be equal or superior in speed to any plate on the market ? 

Did you ever reconcile the difference between plates of sensito- 
meter number 27 and sensitometer number 60, each claiming to_be 
faster than the other? IT’S ADD SAY SO ! 

When we say that Hammer Plates are the most rapid of any]on 
the market, it is a case of SAY SO backed by KNOW SO. 

The makers of the Winne Exposure Meter found it impossible 
to accurate^ indicate the time necessary for exposure where the 
same rules were made to apply to all plates. They accordingly pre¬ 
pared for users of these meters the table of speeds given below. 

COMPARATIVE SPEEDS: 


Hammer Double Coated, 

f 

101 

3K 

Cramer Crown, | 

Seed Gilt Edge, I 

- f 

90 

3 

Eastman Film, 

f 

78 

2 

Record, extra rapid, - 

- f 

64 

IK 

Standard, extra rapid, 

f 

58 

1 


A matter of no little interest is the slowness of the film, as by 
the showing, an indoor portrait requiring four seconds on the Ham¬ 
mer Plate would require seven seconds on the film. 

The Moral is Plain-Use GLASS DRV PLATES. 

“HAMMER” 

IS THE BRAN D 

The ANTHONY & S60VILL CO. of N. Y. 

Trade Agents, 

122=124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Branches—Cable Building, Chicago. 

hoffnung’s Chambers, Pitt Street, Sydney. Australia. 


Iti writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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rown Plates are more 
J^apid than any 
O ther plates in the market. 

"With this plate clear, quick printing 
N egatives can be secured. 
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These plates are especially adapted for Tourists using 

Hand-Cameras. 


The most complete Photographic Manual 
ever published, will be sent free to 
any address upon application. 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. 




{St. Eouis, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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Investments of Permanent Value 

$ 


FOR THE STUDIO, HOME AND SCHOOL. 



Picturesque “Tours” of Original Stereoscopic Photographs put up in neat leatherette cases, 
as indicated below, and arranged in the order a tourist would visit the actual places. 

Our latest improved Aluminum-Mahogany Stereoscope sells for 90 cents. This is not included 
in the prices given below. A higher-priced stereoscope can be furnished if desired. 

The “Palestine” Tour —100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, with new Patent Map System and Leatherette Case—$17.60. 

The “Egypt and its Wonders” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive 
book, in cloth, and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “Russian” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and descriptive book by M. S. 
Emery, with new Patent Map System and Leatherette Case—$17.60. 

The “Chinese” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
James Ricalton, with eight Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$17.75. 

The “Italian” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
D. J. Ellison, D. D., with ten Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$18.00. 

The “Rome” Tour (a part of the Italian Tour)—46 Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive 
book, in cloth, with five Patent Maps and Case—$8.60. 

The “Swiss” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
M. S. Emery, with eleven Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$17.60. 

The “Paris Exposition” Tour—60 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, Map with new Patent 
System and Description and Leatherette Case—$10.00. 

The “Spanish” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “Portugese” Tour—60 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$10.00. 

The “Austrian” Tour—81 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$14.00. 

The “ Great Britain” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case— 
$16.60. 

The “Grecian” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “Japanese” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “ Philippine ” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “ Cuban and Porto Rican ” Set—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette 
Case—$16.60. 

The “ Spanish-American War” Set—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette 
Case—$16.60. (A set of 72 and case—$12.00.) 

The “Mexican” Tour - 100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “Trip Around the World” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, with descrip¬ 
tive book and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “Niagara Falls” Tour—18 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, with neat Case and de¬ 
scriptive book, with two Patent Maps—$3.00. 

The “ Yosemite” Tour—24 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book by Chas. Q. 
Turner, with Patent Map and Case $4.00. 

“President McKinley” Set —Containing 60 Stereographs in a neat Leatherette Case, with 
descriptive book-$10.50; or in a genuine leather case, velvet lined, with inscription stamped in 
silver—$12.00. 

Other tours on “United States,” “France,” “Scandinavia,” 
“Germany,” “South African War,” etc. 

We advise our customers to purchase a complete series on the countries they may be interested 
in. One hundred Stereoscopic Photographs of one country will generally give much better satis¬ 
faction than the same number scattered over several countries. Many of our patrons are placing 
all of our Educational Stereoscopic Tours in their homes alongside of the standard works in their 
libraries. Schools and public libraries are finding our Stereographs indispensable in their work. 
The United States Government considers them so valuable that all Educational Tours published to 
date, with the new Underwood Extension Cabinet, were recently purchased for the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point. 

When two or.more of the “100” tours are wanted, we recommend the “New Underwood 
Extension Cabinet,” the only practical Stereograph Cabinet in existence. It can be “built up” 
from time to time, as desired, holding from 200 to 2,000 Stereographs or more. 

We shall be pleased to send to any one interested our book on “The Stereoscope and Stere¬ 
oscopic Photographs,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

SndWL,,, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, SI'TOkO"' 
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This mark on a 
Catalog means that 
its whole arrangement 
has been studied to 
produce something 

Following up an advertisement inquiry (which perhaps cost you 
20 to 50 cents) with cheap argument (catalogue, or printed matter) is 
poor business policy— 

But Expense alone does not make a good catalogue—its the whole 
effect of layout, type, etc., that helps to interest a man in the goods 
you have to sell —All our customers get this thought and care in the 
preparation of their printed matter. 

We do business for concerns all over the country : write us. 

ERNEST HART 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.: 15 South Ave. Long Distance ’Phone, “ 368.” 

NEW YORK OFFICE: St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street. 


to sell goods ! 



ERNEST HART 
PRINTER. 



ROCHESTER 
'NEW YORK. 


“The Stereoscopic Photograph” is from the press of Ernest Hart, Rochester, N. 
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Fifty years of application and study are contained in MEDICURA 
SOAP—the best for the skin because it softens the cuticles 
and prevents roughness of the hands. 


THE SOAP THAT CURES 


It is entirely different from any other Soap on the market. 
Besides containing all the medicinal and healing prop¬ 
erties of a Medicated Soap, it contains also all the 
beneficial ingredients of Cold Cream, Vaseline, Glyc¬ 
erine and other Lotions, etc., making the use of any 
cosmetics which are so injurious to the skin unnecessary. 
Use It. 


MEDICURA 


FOE COMPLEXION AND ALL SKIN DISEASES. 

Will Make Your Skin Soft and will preserve the Freshness of youth. For sale by Druggists at 25c. 
per Cake. If your Druggist does not keep it, on receipt of 25c. we will mail you a cake. 
MEDICURA is the best Medicated and Antiseptic Soap in the World. 


Insist upon having MEDICURA—Ifayal Purple wrappers with Gold Letters. 


MEDICURA SOAP CO., 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


$100,000 UNUSUAL OFFER! $100,000 


Letter from His Eminence, Cardinal Rampolla. 

Rome, January 2. 

“ It has pleased His Holiness to instruct me to trans¬ 
mit in his august name his thanks to Monsieur Mariani, 
and to testify again in a special manner his gratitude. 
His Holiness has even deigned to offer Monsieur Mariani 
a Gold Medal bearing his venerable image.” 

‘‘Cardinal Rampolla.” 


To prove the reliability of the endorsement and gold 
medal of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., above reproduced, 

Messrs. Mariani & Co. will cheerfully forfeit to charitable 
institutions any amount—one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000) or more, if it can be shown or proven that 
they are not absolutely genuine. The many thousands 
of indorsements of Vin Mariani were sent voluntarily and 
without solicitation. 

mariani Wine is a tonic prepared upon truly scientific principles. It is safe and beneficial as well 
as agreeable. mariani Wine has more,^than 8,000 written endorsements from leading 
physicians in all parts of the world. 

mariani Wine is specially indicated for General Debility, Overwork, Weakness from whatever causes, 
Profound Depression and Exhaustion, Throat and Lung Diseases, Consumption and Malaria. It is 
a diffusible tonic for the entire system. To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & CO., 52 
West 15th Street, New York City, will be sent postpaid, book containing portraits with indorse¬ 
ments of Emperors. Empress, Princess, Cardinals, Archbishops and other interesting matter. 

For Sale by all Druggists. Avoid Substitutes. 



In writing- to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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Graphic Cameras 
are Made to Use. 


STEREOSCOPIC GRAPHIC. 


REVERSIBLE BACK CYCLE GRAPHIC. 


Graphic Cameras are 
used and recommended 
by Messrs. Underwood & 
Underwood, and such 
eminent photographers as 
Mr. H. A. Strohmeyer, 
Dr. D. U. Elmendorf, Mr. 
H. Burton Holmes, and 
many others. 


Hade in 27 Different Styles, in all the 
Popular Sizes. For all Kinds of 
Serious Photographic Work. 


Send tor full descriptive catalogue. 

THE F0LMER & S0HWING MFG. 0©. 

404 Broadway, New York, 


GRAPHIC 

A. J. Lloyd & Co., 323-325 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
L. B. Wheaton, 366 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Sheetz & Bishop, 614 12th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The Walzl-Cummins Co., 20 W. Lexington St., Baltimore. 
Williams, Brown & Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aimer Coe, 74 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Daniels & Fisher, Denver, Colo. 

H. A. Hyatt, 410 No. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kirk, Geary & Co., 220 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


AGENTS : 

The Wm. E. Stieren Co., 544 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
C. W. Whittlesey Co., 218 State Street, New Haven. Conn. 
The Burrows Bros Co.. 133 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. C. Freeman & Co., 388 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, 604 Nicollet Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, 360 St. Peter Street, St. Paul Minn. 
Kansas City Photo Supply Co., 1011 Walnut Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The H. J. Penfold Co., 1408 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 


How to Attract and Hold 
an Audience. 

E VERY teacher, every clergyman, every lawyer, 
every man or woman or youth who is likely 
ever to have occasion in committee, or in public, to 
enlist the interest of one or more hearers, and con¬ 
vince them—every person who ever has to, or is 
likely to have to “speak” to one or more listners 
will find in our new book a clear, concise, complete 
handbook which will enable him to succeed. 

Price —$1.00 Postpaid— Cloth 

HINDS & NOBLE, - Publishers, 

31-33-35 W. 15th Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 

Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


Amateur 
Photographers 

To get the best ideas in Pho¬ 
tography, told in a clear manner—- 
you need a magazine up to date. 

That’s 

THE CAMERA. 

It tells things a bit better than the others—and 
does it thoroughly. We give you lots for your 
money. $1.00 a year, Sample copies 10 cts. 
As an advertising medium ’tis second to none. 

THU CAMERA, 

16 South Fifth St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 



































FOR STEREOSCOPIC 
PICTURES 

Goerz Double 
Anastigmats 

Are used by nearly all the leading Profes¬ 
sional and Amateurs either by 
selection or necessity to 

Obtain 

Perfect 

Results. 


All the Stereoscopic reproductions in this magazine by Underwood & 


Ur' 
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C. P <S 

Main Office 


Trip rs 



PROSCH MFG. CO., 389 Broome St., New York City. 












MARVELOUS EFFECTS 

The sensation of actually looking 
at the things themselves. 

The STEREO WENO 
HAWK-EYE 

is a complete stereoscopic outfit of the highest type 
in pocket form. Fitted for regular 3^ x cartridge 
film, has brilliant finder, automatic iris diaphragm 
shutter and double rapid rectilinear lenses, accurately 
matched, guaranteed to produce perfect perspectives. 

Price Complete, $25.00. 

BLAIR CAMERA CO. Rochester, N.Y. 

Hawk-Eye Catalogue free by mail. 


WATERBURY 
BRASS COMPANY, 

WATERBURY, CONN. 

Brass, Copper, German Silver, 

Gilding in Sheet, Rod, Wire, 

Brazed and Seamless Tubing. 

Printers’ Rules and Sheets, 

Metallic Eyelets, Ferrules, and 
Small Brass Wares of Every Description. 


DEPOTS : 

BO Center Street, New York. 

131 Dorrance St., Providence, R. I. 
68 Mechanic Street, Newark, N. J. 


Write for Estimates to nearest Depot. 



The Corn Exchange Bank 

William and Beaver Streets, 

New York City. 

WILLIAM A. NASH, President. 

Thomas T. Barr, Vice-President. 

Walter E. Frew, Vice-President. 

Frederick T. Martin, Cashier. 

William E. Williams, Asst. Cashier. 


'S/wfdway 
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MAVF- T-CfrE I’LA i 
LINE CUTS 

ELECIftOTVSES 
LITHODBirMiNr, 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - - 


$3,100,000 


The Corn Exchange Bank 


Fifth Avenue Branch, 

Fifth Avenue, Cor. 19th Street. 

WILLIAM A. NASH, President. 

Walter E. Frew, Vice-President. 

P. W. Martin. Vice-President. 

William A. Davies. Cashier. 


Patrons assured courteous and liberal service in every 
department. Business and personal accounts invited. 















